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Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 





The South is the best place to make 
money truek farming. <As shipping 
facilities are improved some every 
the to 


become greater. 


year, chances make money 

It would surprise some of our far- 
mers to the stuff sold the 
Washington (D. C.) market. The 


cantaloupes, for instance. They are 


see on 


pulled green, but nicely erated, and 
sell 
pleased to find a lot with a nice ecard 
Du- 
He has learned 


for paying prices. We were 
on the end of erate raised by a 
plin County farmer. 
to sell his truck to Yankees. If we 
knew that he was a subseriber, we 
would give his name. 

We also found a lot of corn from 
a point near Elizabeth City that was 
selling at the rate of $6.75 per bushel 
for dry corn. The commission mer- 


chant said that it would not keep 
long. Where any one is so situated 


as to be able to get the corn to mar- 
ket in twenty-four to thirty-six hours 
from the field, it would pay well to 
plant it. Green corn will not stand 
to be packed in bulk, unless you have 
cold storage. It will heat in a few 
hours when packed in a tight barrel 
or box. 

Our farmers must learn to have a 
late spring crop of Irish potatoes. 
There has beensa good demand both 
in Northern and Southern markets 
for them for several years. It is 
more costly to raise them later, but 
it would pay. Nearly all the South- 
ern crop is sold by the 20th of June, 
and the Northern potatoes do not 
come on the market before the first 
of August. Even the Wilmington 
(N. C.) market is bare of good pota- 
toes, 

Nearly all the potatoes raised in 
the middle States from North Caro- 
lina to Pennsylvania, excepting near 
the coast, are not ready for market 
in time to fill the gap. The main 
cause for this is the dry — spring's. 
lrish potatoes need considerable 
moisture to do well. Every farmer 
knows that a long dry spell from the 
20th of April to the 20th of May is 
sure to make a light crop unless the 
land is stirred. Well, potatoes plant- 
ed late enough to eatch the first sum- 
mer rains can not mature before the 
20th of July or later, and that ae- 
counts for the gap. Now if we raise 
acrop to fill this gap it will pay well. 
We must learn to grow the late ma- 
turing kinds. The extra early pota- 
tocs are only grown in the extreme 
North and in the South. We might 
plant Northern slopes a little late 
andafter they mature cover the po- 
tatoes by splitting the middles with 
a turn plow, thus making a good fur- 
row to carry off the water. This 
would help to keep the potatoes cool. 


IHWARRY FARMER. 





BUILDING UP WORN OUT CLAY 
LANDS. 
Paper Read Before A. & M. College 


Farmers’ Convention, Raleigh, July 
21, 1903, by R. W. Scott, Esq., of 
Alamance County, N. C. 
Mr. President and Members of the 
Convention: 

The subject assigned to me, “The 
Building up of Worn-out Clay Lands 
in Middle North Carolina,” as I un- 
derstand it, refers especially to the 
red soils to be found in portions of 
Alamance, Chatham, Granville, Guil- 
ford, Orange and adjoining counties. 
I want to show that these lands can 
be improved and that it is being done. 

The people in Alamance know that 
Mr. L. Banks Holt bought one of the 
poorest farms in the county, and to- 
and 





day it is producing fine crops 
is paying him. Mr. Jno. Trolinger, 
of Haw River, bought a worn out 


tract of land, and is now producing 


crops that are a_ surprise to his 
neighbors. We see what has been 


done by General Carr at Occonee- 
chee, and Mr. Duke at University 
Station. It may be argued that these 
gentlemen, of their 
wealth, to improve their 
farms, when 


on = aecount 


able 


an 


are 
ordinary farmer 
could not. It is my purpose to show 
how the same results can be had, ex- 
cept that it may take a longer time. 
Any young man of energy can take 
a worn out farm, and if he lives his 
alotted time, he can see it in as high 
state of cultivation as either of these 
farms. 

I speak very decidedly about this, 
I be- 


lieve I can best illustrate my point 


for I speak from experience. 


you what I have done and 
Melville 
trust that no one will think me ego- 
tistical, or that I~fWave carried out 
my ideas entirely or that my farm is 


by telling 


expect to do at Farm. I 


in a perfect state of cultivation, be- 
But 
I do say that the plan I am pursuing, 


cause that would be misleading. 


if carried on, will result in changing 
what was once a very poor farm to 
one in as high state of cultivation 
It just 
I rejoice to see that 


as any I have mentioned. 
takes longer. 
the leaders of thought in our State 
are realizing the fact that it is as 
necessary for a boy who expects to 
be a farmer to have an agricultural 
training as it is for any other pro- 
fession to have professional training, 
and for a farmer to successfully im- 
prove his soil, his crops and stock, 
he must have thorough knowledge 


and training, such as is being given 





by this College, and other institu- 
tions of its kind in the United States. 
I know that 
money on account of the lack of such 


I have wasted time and 
training. Knowing what a drawback 
it has been to me, I would therefore 
urge every young man who expects 
to be a farmer to get an agricultural 
education. 

Twenty-five years ago I left school 
to take charge of the farm where I 
was raised. I thought there was no 
My 
my 
that 
the old home should be kept together, 
the 


place like it in all the world. 
sisters and brothers, knowing 


love for the farm, and desiring 


interest in 
had 


money to pay for a half interest in 


willingly sold their 


farm to me. I only enough 


this farm. It contained 600 acres— 
one-half in timber, and the other in 
been 


a rundown condition, having 


worked by negro tenants. It was 
badly washed; galled places were in 
every field, and were getting larger. 
Fields were full of stones and irregu- 
lar in shape. A few more years of 


such eultivation and it would have 
been worthless, because you could get 
nothing from it. 

There was upon this farm at that 
time about 50 aeres of land that were 
producing an average of 10 bushels 


As 


near as I ean reeolleet, the year I 


of wheat or 20 of corn per aere. 


took charge of the farm the erop was 
one hundred bushels of wheat, seven- 
ty-five of oats, two hundred and fifty 
of corn and a little hay. The work 
stock consisted of five horses, a few 
sheep, ten head of cattle, and some 
hogs. The year 1901 this same farm 
of 
wheat, fourteen hundred bushels of 


produced eight hundred bushels 


oats, from one thousand to fifteen 


hundred bushels of corn, besides 
nearly twenty-five tons of clover hay 
and some peavine hay. 

The farm is now earrying about 
fifty head of cattle, forty sheep, thir- 
ty hogs, cight work horses, and a 
few colts every year to supply work 
stock for the farm. 
has 


tell how this 


been done, and I believe the way I 


I wish now to 


have done it is the best way to im- 


prove these lands. I took fifty acres 
of land as a nucleus to build on. J 
would find a few acres of good land 
in nearly every tield. I began by sow- 
ing’ peas, and clover, keeping stock to 
the food 


the moderate use of fertilizers, I have 


consume raised, and with 
gradually inereased the produetive- 
ness of the farm. I have made it a 
rule to apply all manure direct from 


the stable to the galled spots in the 








field, rather than (as was the custom 
of many) to apply it to eorn in the 
hill. 


I would at once stop these places 


By this application of manure 


from washing, and get them in con- 
dition to grow clover and peas. Hav- 
ing pursued this plan for this num- 
ber of years, you can now hardly de- 
tect any of these spots. I extended 
this plan until I am now making my 
best erops on land that had gullies 
ten feet deep. I have made it a rule 


every year to get as many stumps 
and rocks off of the land as possible, 
to get the fields in better shape, to 
make them larger, to clean out all 
little thickets and briar patches, and 
to leave the field in better shape than 
when I began it. 

I have now adopted this rotation. 
I do not say that it is the best, but 
For the first 


year wheat, second corn (and subsoil 


it is what I am doing. 


if possible) ; third, oats and clover 
sown together in the spring; fourth 
clover to be mown for hay; fifth year, 
peas, to be mown or picked for seed, 
and sown to wheat in the fall. 

I adopt this rotation beeause it 
gives good results, and uniform work 
for the team throughout the year. 
You will see I take off the land three 
grain crops, and raise two ammonia 
growing crops. These two crops of 
clover and peas make a splendid prep- 
aration for the grain crops to fol- 
low. 

My corn is cut in the fall, about 


September, with a corn harvester, 


in shocks where it 
after I 
then shred this corn with 


and set up re- 


mains until finish sowing 


wheat. I 
a MeCormick shredder. This leaves 
the land elear, so that I can at once 
start the plows to break the land for 


spring oats, and clover. By breaking 


in the fall, this red land becomes 
thoroughly pulverized and in fine 
eondition to reeeive the oats and 


clover. The advantage of breaking 
in the fall is that I can get the oats 
in early, about February. Some may 
ask: “Why have a pea crop follow a 
not 
just as good a wheat crop after the 


clover crop; would you make 


clover?” The difhculty has always 
been that if I depended on a wheat 
crop after clover, I would take a big 
risk, and often lose a wheat crop on 
account of not being able to break 
the land soon enough on account of 
dry weather. I begin in the spring 


when land is too wet to cultivate 


crops, to break the land that was in 
clover the year before, and sow it in 
peas. If we should have a dry sum- 


(Continued on page 16.) 
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AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS IN 
EASTERN CAROLINA. 
Notes on the Soil Survey from Raleigh 
to Newbern, N. C. 


The soil survey area. mapped by 
our party extends from Raleigh to 
New Bern, along the line of the 
Southern and the Atlantic and North 
Carolina Railways, a distance of 105 
miles, about 9 miles wide, and con- 
tains approximately 1,000 
miles, or 640,000 acres. 


square 


New 
Bern there is a gradual increase in 
the size of the farms. In the hilly 
regions east of Raleigh the farms 
contain about 110 


From Raleigh eastward to 


acres; in the mid- 
dle portion of the area surveyed the 
farms contain on an average about 
140 acres, while in the level country 
about New Bern there are many 
large plantations of more than 1,000 
acres, and the average farm contains 
225 acres. 

The improvements on these farms 
vary greatly in the different sections 
of the area. Usually they possess a 
dwelling house, barns for stable pur- 
poses, and wagon sheds, and in the 
tobaceo area curing sheds are always 
found. The tenant houses for the 
colored laborers form a part of the 
farm equipment, especially on the 
larger plantations. 
tained at a minimum expense, for the 
stock laws in most of the counties 
are such that against 
stray cattle and other stock is unnec- 
essary. 


Fences are main- 


protection 


There are several systems of culti- 
vating the farms. Where the farms 
are small they are usually farmed by 
their owners, but where they are 
larger the owners may manage the 
entire farm and employ labor neces- 
sary to. carry the operation. 
Again, portions of the farm may be 
rented for a cash rent or on the share 
system. A favorite system is to rent 
portions of a large farm to a tenant 
on shares provided he buys his provi- 
sions, ete., from the plantation own- 
er, who conducts a general 
store. In the entire area the labor 
is both white and colored, and fre- 
quently both kinds are employed on 
the larger farms. For such crops as 
eotton and tobacco, the negro labor 
is as capable as white labor. 

As the area surveyed follows so 
closly the railroad throughout the 
entire distance, transportation by 
rail is very good, and some of the in- 
dustries, as, for example, the truck- 
ing industry, have been made possi- 


on 


large 


ble by the advantage which comes 
from rapid transportation. In the 


eastern part of the area water trans- 
portation is available and has been 
utilized to a considerable extent in 
developing the resources of the coun- 
try. The wagon roads of the area 
are not good. While some of the 
roads have been constructed at con- 
siderable expense and can be easily 
traveled, by far the larger number 
of roads have received no attention 
whatever, and are consequently in 
poor condition for either light 
heavy hauling. 


or 


The principal crops are corn, cot- 
ton, tobacco, and truck. Corn has 








always been one of the staple crops 
of the entire area and occupies a 
prominent place in the various crop 
rotations used in the different sec- 
tions of the area. Cotton is also one 
of the important crops grown, and 
the yield per acre shows the beneficial 
results of improved methods of cul- 
ture and of the attention given to 
fertilizers. The effort is being made 
to manufacture the crop where it is 
grown, and in this way an important 
which 
has a far-reaching influence on the 
economic development of the State. 

Since the introduction of bright 
tobacco in the eastern part of the 
State it has achieved remarkable suc- 
cess, and large districts of the area 
surveyed fine type of 
In addition 
grown the development 
industry in the eastern 
portion of the area has made valu- 


industry is being developed 


produce a 
lemon-yellow 
to the crops 
of the truck 


tobacco. 


able large tracts of land which were 
formerly not desirable for agricul- 
tural purposes. Nearly all classes 
of early truck and early fruits are 
grown, and handsome profits are re- 
The 
largest shipments of truck are from 
Goldsboro, Newbern, and 
LaGrange.—William G. Smith, in 
Official Report on the Soil Survey, 
by United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


alized by successful farmers. 


Kinston, 





Suggestions to Horse Breeders. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


Prof. W. J. Kennedy, of the Chair 
of Animal Husbandry Iowa <Agri- 
cultural College, contributes an ar- 
ticle to the forthcoming agricultural 
Year Book, entitled “Selecting and 
Judging Horses for Market and 
Breeding Purposes,” which seems to 
contain sound practical advice to 
every farmer who raises horses. In 
no other line, he says has there been 
a lack of systematic study 
among all farmers as in horse breed- 
ing. They have practiced haphazard 
methods for many 


such 


years, rearing 
horses without any regard to the de- 
mands of the consumer. During the 
period of 1893 to 1896 nearly every 
farmer owned unsalable 
horses that while sound, useful ani- 
mals for certain purposes, belonged 
to no class and could not be sold at 
even low figures. 


horses— 


Farmers came to 
the conclusion that the horse market 
was gone forever and employed va- 
rious drastic methods to get rid of 
their surplus animals. In a_ few 
years these same men were in the 
horse market as buyers and now a 


reaction has taken place and _ the 
farmers are once more breeding 


horses, but the majority of them in 
the same old way. They should profit 
by past mistakes and aim to produce 
horses for a definite purpose. There 
never was a time, even when the de- 
pression was at its worst, when a 
good individual of any of the recog- 
nized classes would not command a 
fair price. The greatest danger in 
the business is that at the present 
time the market is strong and the 
horse of no particular breeding or 
type is bringing a fair price. Such 
horses should not be bred because 





even when breeding for definite pur- 
poses there will always be a large 
number of “misfits.” 

A man, to be a successful breeder, 
should be familiar with the horse 
markets and he should have a clear 
and well-defined ideal of the type of 
horse he is going to breed, and then 
set out to produce the same, yet with- 
out expecting too much. He will be 
a fortunate man if 50 per cent ap- 
proach his ideal. 

Under existing conditions, Profes- 
sor Kennedy says in the Year Book, 
there are at least four distinct classes 
of horses that farmers can profitably 
raise. The first and most important 
is the heavy draft horse, next the 
carriage or coach horse, then the 
roadster horse and the saddle horse. 

Professor Kennedy’s article goes 
into considerable detail as to the 
breeding and raising of the above- 
mentioned four classes of horses, in- 
dicating by diagram, as well as de- 
seription the point to be observed by 
the breeder. The summary of his 
conclusions is: 

That the heavy draft horse is prob- 
ably the most profitable for the farm- 
er to breed. He requires less educa- 
tion than the coach or saddle horse, 
and is always in good demand. 

Next in importance to the draft 
horse for the farmer breeder is the 
earriage or coach horse, and men who 
are naturally adapted to educating or 
training horses can produce nothing 
so profitable as carriage or coach 
horses. Most farmers, have been fol- 
lowing wrong methods in trying to 
breed such horses. 

The roadster horse or gentleman’s 
driving horse is in good demand at 
the present time. 
should be given to size and bone, as 
they are very essential in the makeup 
of the high-class roadster. 

The market for a good sized saddle 
horse is and 
eellent one. 
under-sized. 


Special attention 


always has been an ex- 
Most saddle horses are 
The heavy-weight sad- 
dle horse, capable of 220 
pounds and over is 4 rare animal and 


carrying 


always commands a very high price. 
There is always a good demand for 
the lighter-weight saddle horse, but 
he does not command such a good 
price. The breding of the 
horse is a matter of care and intel- 
ligence. He must have good man- 
ners, with a mouth that 
readily to the hand of his rider, and 
must also possess graceful and elas- 
tic action in all paces. 
GUY E. MITCHELL. 

Washington, D. C. 

The Commonwealth has pleaded 
many times for the poor, speechless 
horse or ox that is ofttimes worked 
too hard on too scant feed and then 
left to stand sometimes for hours in 
the hot, blistering sun. At this sea- 
son of the year the heat of the sun 
is peculiarly exhausting both to man 
and beast. It is inexcusable cruelty 
ot leave stock standing in the sun 
any length of time. One who is care- 
ful for the comfort of his beasts can 
almost always find a shade or a stall 
for them. 

There is a good law on the statute 
books against cruelty to animals and 
it ought to be enforced.—Scotland 
Neck Commonwealth. 


saddle 


responds 








EASY SCIENCE STUDIES FOR 
FARMERS. 


XVIUI.—Availability. 

Soil is the most important factor 
in the tilling business. Soil is the 
raw material, worth a nominal price 
per ton, from which the son of the 
soil manufactures a finished product 
worth several dollars a ton. 
that we have led nicely up to the sub- 


So now 


ject, let us consider a few interesting 
facts with relation to this raw mate- 
rial. 

Nine inches’ depth of arable loam 
will weigh, when perfectly dry, about 
3,000,000 pounds to the acre. At $50 
per acre this top layer of soil is 
worth a trifle over three cents per 
ton. That seems to be a very reason- 
able price when one considers the 
cost of commercial fertilizers, or 
even the cost of hauling and seatter- 
But a great 
part of this weight is sand and earthy 
matter serving chiefly as a support 


ing barnyard manure. 


and as a sponge to hold water. 

A good arable loam may contain 
15 per cent of nitrogen, .15 per cent 
of phosphorie acid, and .2 per cent 
Therefore there may be 
4,500 pounds each of nitrogen and 
phosphorie acid and 6,000 pounds of 
potash on an acre of good loam. If 
you bought this plant food in the 
market in the shape of bone meal, 
super phosphates, dried blood, cotton 
seed meal, ete., you would pay (ac- 
cording to Professor Sanborn’s let- 


of potash. 


ter next week) 18 cents a pound for 
the nitrogen and 41% cents a pound 
each for the other ingredients. That 
gives you $810 worth of nitrogen, 
$202.50 worth of phosphoric acid and 
$270 worth of potash, or $1,282.50 
worth of plant food on an acre of 
good land. 

It loks like a pretty comfortable 
But, hold! This fund 
There is that 
word “available” surrounding most 


bank aecount. 
is not all negotiable. 


of these chemical stores like a barb 
wire fence that is horse high, bull 
strong and rabbit tight. A large part 
of the elements of plant food con- 
tained in soils is present in such a 
condition that plants are unable to 
of it. An acre of soil 
may contain many thousand pounds 


make use 
of phosphoric acid or of nitrogen, 
and yet be in a poor condition; while 
a dressing supplying 50 pounds of 
readily available phosphorie acid or 
nitrogen in the form of superphos- 
phate or sodium nitrate, may greatly 
increase its productiveness. 

The “available condition” of the 
plant food depends much on_ the 
character of the soil. A much small- 
er proportion of plant food will ren- 
der a sand fertile than would be re- 
quired in the case of a clay. This is 
partly from the far greater develop- 
ment of the roots in a sandy soil, and 
partly from the different condition 
held. 
The presence of lime in a soil (of 
which there may be naturally 
much as five to ten tons), especially 
when associated with humus much 
increases the availability both of pot- 


in which the mineral food is 


as 


ash and phosphoric acid, so that 
smaller quantities of these suffice 


when lime is present. 
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Food ean be appropriated by plant 
roots only when it is in solution or 
in a condition capable of being dis- 
solved by contact by the acid sap of 
the tiny rootlets. Matter which is in 
neither of these conditions is use- 
less to the plant, though it may af- 
terwards become available by various 
chemical actions within the soil. 
Most of the ingredients of soil are in 
an insoluble condition. This fact, 
while it makes that $1,282.50 look like 
30 cents on the dollar, is really of the 
utmost advantage, as else soils would 
lose their fertility by heavy rain. 

We learn from this lesson the tre- 
mendous value of virgin soils; the 
fact that lime is not a fertilizer, but 
a “digester”; that it is of the utmost 
importance to conserve the natural 
fertility of our soils; that: humus 
(either from stable manure or green 
crops turned under) not only furnish- 
es much good food in it but also helps 
to digest and render available the in- 
ert plant food; that soil 
tilth gives up a larger proportion of 
its riches than where it is sour, sad, 
clayey or boggy; that the secret of 
successful farming is the judicious 
handling of the soil by rotation, til- 
lage, leguminous crops, stable ma- 
nure, ete., so that the barb-wire fence 
is broken down and the vast riches 
within now marked “non-negotiable” 
are rendered convertible into good 
wheat, King Corn, long staple cotton, 
or whatever speciality or diversity 
The spring 
is a good season for studying soils. 


in good 


the farmer may choose. 


The other good seasons are summer, 
autumn and winter.—H. A. Bereman, 
in Colmon’s Rural World. 





Live Stock at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition. 


The Louisiana Exposition, in rec- 
ognition of the magnitude and im- 
portance of the live stock industry, 
and appreciating that St. Louis, the 
seat of the World’s Fair of 1904, is 
practically the geographical center 
of the largest improved stock-pro- 
ducing area on the globe, has appro- 
priated a quarter-million dollars to 
prizes for which the world’s stock- 
men are invited to compete. 

This vast sum makes possible a 
classification much in advance of 
any heretofore attempted, with 
prizes on a Seale of generosity before 
unknown in the history of exposi- 
tions. The largest sum previously 
offered by a like enterprise was $142,- 
500 at the Columbian in Chicago in 
1893. 

In the classification every branch 
of improved animal industry is to 
have its proportionate recognition, 
wether it be the Percherons, Short- 
Horns, Pigeons or Pointers; whether 
the meek-eyed cows from the Chan- 
nel Islands or descendants of the 
American bison that once made pop- 
ulous the plains beyond the Missou- 
ti; whether the petite ponies from 
the Shetland Isles or the robust mule 
that has in recent years so rapidly 
advanced in public esteem by his 
proven usefulness in war no less than 
in the prosaic paths of peace. For 


the accommodation of the array of 
exhibits which will compete for the 
prizes offered, the management have 
allotted thirty acres of the most de- 
sirable ground in all the Exposition 
tract of over twelve hundred acres. 





BOOKKEEPING ON THE FARM. 





There, As Everywhere Else, It Bears a 
Vital Relation to Success. 


A great many times in my life I 
have been asked the question, “Can 
farming, as a business, be made to 
pay?’ The question is a very old 
one and I suppose will continue for 
some time to be asked. My answer 
has always been the same: “Yes, but 
it must be remembered that farming, 
as a business, is subject to the same 
general principles which govern any 
other business.” 


If a man were to start a cotton 
mill and keep no account of receipts 
and disbursements, take no care of 
his machinery and keep no lookout 
on the market, how long could he 
continue in business, or what bank 
or individual would think for a mo- 
ment of advancing him credit to car- 
ry on his enterprise? And yet the 
same necessity for exact business 
methods exists in agriculture as in 
manufacturing. 

“But,” says some one (and, in fact, 
I heard this same argument only a 
few days ago), “a cotton mill is a big 
affair and a farm a comparatively 
small one; and the exact methods of 
the one are not necessary in the con- 
duct of the other.” Unquestionably 
the farm is usually—though by no 
means necessarily—a smaller affair, 
but a business conducted without sys- 
tem must of necessity be small. 


I have purposely used the cotton 
mill as an illustration beeause,though 
great fortunes have been built up by 
it, the making of cotton cloth is not, 
in itself, a very profitable industry. 
There is a larger percentage of profit 
on many agricultural operations, 
and the comparison of the two in- 
dustries illutsrates the old truism 
that a bad business well managed will 
pay where a good business poorly 
managed will not. 

It is true that the number of busi- 
ness failures among farmers is ex- 
tremely small as compared with other 
classes, a fact that many agricultural 
journals dwell upon with insistence. 
But why are these failures so infre- 
quent? Simply because, with a very 
large proportion of farmers, agricul- 
ture is not a business at all, but only 
a means of subsistence, which is a 
very different thing. A man who has 
no business cannot fail in it. But 
though farmers may not often be 
driven into bankruptcy, they sustain 
losses from neglect of business meth- 
ods which they little suspect. 


An illustration of this, which I 
think is worth giving, recently came 
to my notice. 

An acquaintance of mine had one 
hundred and two cows on his dairy 
farm. The farm was not paying, 
and he asked me if I could find where 
the trouble lay and point out a rem- 
edy. After a careful examination of 
his farm and equipment I told him 
I doubted if all of his cows were 
paying him a profit. 

He was surprised and said that 
though the cows varied in quality 
they were all good cows. The test, 
however, which consisted in milking 








each cow separately until her milking 
qualities were fully ascertained, dis- 
closed the fact that eleven out of the 
one hundred and two _ were being 
kept at a loss, while several others 
were barely self-supporting! 

The weeding out of these worthless 
animals made it possible to dispense 
with the services of one of the farm 
hands, and a further test proved that 
the cows would give just as much 
milk and keep in better health on a 
considerably less expensive ration— 
a thing their owner should have 
known long before. 

The advantage to the farmer of 
knowing just “where he is at” in 
each and every department that he 
has in hand wouud seem to be so self- 
evident as to be beyond the realm of 
“But I don’t need to 
keep books,” said a country neighbor 
of mine; “I have a good livin’ and 
I’m sure o’ that much; then if I have 
say, $500 to the good at the end o’ 
the year, I don’t need any book but 
my bank book to show me I’ve got it 
—and there’s my profit, see?’ 

No, I didn’t see, and I asked him 
at what figure he estimated the cost 
of his living. He had very vague 
ideas on this subject and was sur- 
prised when I told him that he ought 
to know, and that the figure should 
be added to his $500. I said I sup- 
posed he at least knew what he paid 
out during the year for groceries, 
flour and household supplies. But 
no, he didn’t know even that. Furth- 
er talk disclosed the fact that he 
never disbursed any ‘cash for these 
luxuries, but “eal’lated” for his hens 
to pay the store bill, always trading 
eggs for groceries. 


diseussion. 


“Then you don’t know how much 
to eredit your hens with?” No, he 
didn’t. But the critters done all he 
required of ’em; they paid the store 


bill. 


My averment that an _ accurate 
knowledge of one’s business was es- 
sential to obtaining the best results 
of which it was capable he admitted 
did sound kinder rash’nal; but he 
cal’lated to hit pretty nigh the mark 
without much cipherin’, and conclud- 
ed as follows: “We farmers hev got 
a vein o’ luxuriousness in us that 
ain’t always evident in our exteriors, 
and we’re willin’ to lose a few thou- 
sands o’ dollars in a lifetime for the 
sake o’ freedom from harrassin’ de- 
tails—a sort o’ livin’ up to our ideals, 
as our parson says.” The unquestion- 
ed philosophy of this reply excited 
my admiration, but I doubted its 
truth. I felt sure that he would not 
pay the price, nor anything like it, 
for that particular kind of freedom 
if he realized it in its full extent. 

This man was by no means a: fool; 
on the contrary he had much native 
sagacity, and many sterling qualities, 
but his training from boyhood up 
had all been in the lines which he 
followed, and having attained a mod- 
erate success he placed the stamp 
of full approval upon himself and his 
manner of farming. He was doubt- 
less honest in his judgment, but his 
success was not in a large enough 
way nor of a sufficiently attractive 
kind to justify it.’ 








WHAT SYSTEM WILL DO. 


But perhaps of greater value as an 
illustration than any other instance 
I could cite is that of a man in my 
native State of Rhode Island. He 
inherited from his father a very good 
farm, beautifully situated and of fer- 
tile soil, though rather far from mar- 
ket. For some reason or reasons it 
paid him very little and he became 
greatly dissatisfied. He finally de- 
cided to keep for one year a separate 
account of each feature of his farm 
in order to ascertain which was the 
most and which the least profitable. 
This brought to light some surpris- 
ing facts. He found that he had 
been fattening steers at a loss, and 
that his dairy was barely self-sustain- 
ing. His sheep paid much better, but 
the one feature which paid far in 
excess of any other was his poultry. 
On this there was a net profit of a 
trifle over a dollar a head per annum. 

He now gradually disposed of his 
cattle, keeping more sheep, and in- 
creasing his poultry (which he kept 
on the “colony plan”) till he had over 
seven thousand hens. Figured on the 
above basis, which is a safe one, the 
income from these alone is no mean 
figure, to say nothing of what he 
realizes from his sheep and 
I have personally examined 
(and admired) his farm a great many 
times and know that it is an exceed- 
ingly profitable one. And yet this is 
the same farm which formerly yield- 
ed only a meagre and unsatisfactory 
income. 

I might cite other examples, but 
the above are probably _ sufficient. 
They cover very Giverse conditions 
of soil and climate, and, I think, con- 
tain in pretty full measure the an- 
swer to our question. 

The question may very naturally 
follow, “If agriculture can be made 
to pay so well as a business why not 
have not more men gone into it as 
such?’ The answer is simple. Young 
farmers have rarely been trained in 
exact business methods, and _ habit 
holds them to their manner of life; 
while young men in the cities lack 
that intimate knowledge of agricul- 
ture without which all the method 
and system in the world would never 
make the farm pay. The number has 
thus been restricted of those who 
would naturally grasp the possibili- 
ties of agriculture, and to whom it 
would appeal as a thing in which 
brains and capital could be profitably 
invested. 

Nevertheless, I believe that in the 
future—possibly much sooner than 
any of us expect—greatly increased 
attention will be bestowed upon agri- 
culture as a business. Its possibili- 
ties, as brought to light by investiga- 
tion and the gradual narrowing of 
many other fields, will naturally com- 
pel this. It is a field that has never 
been overdone and it contains golden 
prizes for those who will cultivate it 
aright; even in those departments 
which have been most largely devel- 


oped and in which there has been the 
greatest competition there is still 
room for the production of the best. 
Of the best agricultural products 
there has never been, and never will 
be, an oversupply.—David Buffum, in 
Saturday Evening Post. 
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WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 


The News Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy Readeis. 
Gen. Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky, 

died last week, aged 93. 


vas born to Hr. and Mrs. 


He is 


A son 
Grover Cleveland, July 18th. 


the fifth child of the ex-President 
and the seeond son. 
James MeNeill Whistler, the 


American painter, died suddenly at 

his residence in London, July 18th. 

He had been ill for some time. 
The 


prices for securities on the stock ex- 


long-continued decline in 
change resulted Friday afternoon in 
the announcement of the failure of 
brokerage 
Stock Ex- 


two important exchange 
firms in the New York 


change. 


Briefly stated, the charge against 
Machen, the former Superintendent 
of the rural free delivery service, 
Little cast-iron clips used 
to fasten mail boxes to lamp posts 
in cities and the collection boxes on 
rual free delivery routes to posts, 
costing the makers, Groff Bros., 25 
cents, were sold to the Goverment 
for $1.25 a piece, and out of each 
$1.25, 


his commission. 


is this: 


Machen received 50 cents as 
No wonder he has 
grown rich.—Mascot. 


William Ernest Henley, the Eng- 
lish poet and journalist, who lately 
died in London at the age of 54, is 
perhaps most widely known as the 
friend of R. L. Stevenson, who spoke 
rather too frankly about 
the latter at a time when anything 
short of a glowing tribute seemed 
disloyal. 


his mind 


Speaking his mind frankly 
was a habit with Mr. Henley; and as 
he gathered about him in his journal- 
ist enterprises a band of able writers, 
he was able to wield a considerable 
and 
His judgments were gener- 


influence on English thought 
opinion. 
ally erratic and his expression of 
them was often violent; so that he 


His 


poems have a certain rough strength. 


was taken with a grain of salt. 


—Exchange. 


The .general crop outlook, says 
the Washington correspondent of 


The Progressive Farmer, is not par- 
ticularly flattering although by no 
The yield from 
winter wheat has been under the esti- 
mate the 
that the oat crop will also be less 


means hopeless. 


and indications are now 
The condition of 
spring wheat in the Red River valley 


is beyond recovery, and much rust 


than was promised. 


has appeared in Iowa. Elsewhere the 


reports are favorable. Corn has made 
steady advance, but in the principal 
corn States it is variable as to size, 
being quite small in the central and 


eastern parts of the district. Cot- 
ton has improved steadily, but the 
crop is late and grassy in many 


places. The peach crop is quite poor 
and the quality not of a high order. 
About the same can be said for mel- 
ons. Apples, however, promise an 


average yield, 





FIRST NEW COTTON. 


It Was Three Weeks Later Than Last 
Year’s First Bale. 

New York, July 21.—The first bale 

of of the 1903 

arrived here this morning and was 


cotton cotton crop 


sold for 26142 cents a pound. George 
W. Cummings made the first bid for 
15 cents and the last bid, which se- 
cured the cotton. The 
raised in Japata County, Texas, and 
was shipped from Houston, Texas, 
to Latham, Alexander & Company, 
who put it up for sale. 


eotton was 


The cotton 
was said by experts to be of unusual- 
ly high grade. It was received later 
than the first bale of the 1902 crop, 
which was sold in front of the Ex- 
change July 2, 1902. 





Irish Land Bill Passes. 


London, July 21.—The Trish land 
bill passed its third reading in the 
of to-day. Mr. 
Wyndham, Chief Secretary of Ire- 
land, the introducer of the bill, who 
is in Ireland with the king, could not 
be present to receive the congratula- 
tions which Mr. John Redmond, the 
leader of the Trish 
House, warmly bestowed upon him. 


House Commons 


party in the 





A Speculators’ Panic. 


last week there 
spectacular fall in stocks—standard 
“investment like New 
York Central and Pennsylvania sell- 
ing for 114 and 120, respectively, or 


Again was a 


securities” 


more than fifty points below the 
highest level reached last year. 
The same kind of generel  reac- 


tions extended throughout the list, 
and imposing fortunes that seemed 
to have been created out of nothing 
the markets 
vanished into nothingness. 


advancing 

But the 
most striking as well as the most 
gratifying feature of the recent fall 
in securities, is the small nember of 
them. 
According to “Dun’s Review,” the 
number of commercial failures has 
been actually less than a year ago, 
when the wave of prosperity at near- 
ly all points was at the high-water 
mark. The present panic is thus far 
at least a specultator’s affair, and 
had not the of 
spread so alarmingly in all ranks of 
society relatively few would be suffer- 
The ef- 
fect of the reaction, however, is not 
entirely limited to the world of specu- 
lators. 


when were 


bankruptcies resulting from 


fever speculation 


ing from its consequences. 


Stocks have tumbled because 
of the overstrained credit of those 
supporting them, and as they have 
tumbled credits have been still fur- 
ther weakened, and the demand for 
money has been greatly intensified. 
rates have therefore risen for busi- 
ness men of all classes, and even so 
the 
Company 


prosperous a 
Pacifie 


was last week compelled to pay six 


corporation as 
Union Railroad 
per cent interest when borrowing ten 
million dollars for a year and a half. 
It is to be feared that this rise in 
interest rates may later result in an 
increase of commercial 


New York Outlook. 


failures.— 





Death of Pope Leo. 
Pope Leo died last Monday even 
The 


Progressive Farmer was on the press. 


ing while last week’s issue of 


After impressive funeral ceremonies 
The 


article on “Pope Leo and the Catho- 


the body was buried Saturday. 


lic”? on page 6 of our last number 
contained much valuable informa- 
tion, and a fuller account of the 


Pope’s eareer (clipped from the New 
York Outlook of July 25th) is given 
herewith: 

XIIT., who tvas reckoned 
of the Church 
the two hundred and fifty-third, by 


by 


as 


Leo 


some authorities 


others as the two hundred and fifty- 
seventh pontiff to fill Peter’s chair, 
Ile 
was the son of Count Ludovico Peeei, 
the 


Vincent Joachim (or Giacomo) Pee- 


was in his ninety-fourth year. 


and was baptized under name 


ei. He was edueated at a Jesuit col- 
lege in Viterbo, in the ecclesiastical 
eolleges of Rome, and at the Roman 
that 


attainments were unusual 


University. It is reeorded his 
youthful 
not only in the classies and in phil- 
osophy, but also in inathematics and 
physics, and he was made a Doctor 
of Laws some sixty-five years ago. 


Taking holy orders, he reecived pre- 


-ferment of various kinds from Pope 


Gregory XVI., and in his administra- 
tion of the church’s affairs at Peru- 
gia and Benevento showed vigorous 
executive ability; in Benevento, for 
instance, he is largely to be credited 
with putting an end to a long-estab- 
lished system of brigandage. 

Pius IX. created Peeei a cardinal 
in 1858, after he had held the ottces 
of Bishop of Perugia and Archbishop 
of Damietta. Just twenty-five vears 
later he was chosen by the conclave 
to sueceed Pius LX. As is more com- 
mon than otherwise the choice was 
a compromise between factions whose 
-andidates were too strong to yield 
but 
enough to secure a majority. 


one to the other, not strony 
Pecei 
was regarded as a moderate compared 
with the candidates* of the extreme 
conservative and racial parties. 

In matters relating to internation- 
al polities Leo XIII. soon showed a 
tendency to placate enemies rather 
than a provoke contests; particularly 
was this so with regard to Germany, 
whose Government recognized 
the 
reached with him a peaceable under- 


SOO] 


Pope’s foree and ability, and 


standing upon questions growing out 
of the 


which at one time seemed impossible 


kulturkampt controversy, 


of a reasonable solution. The same 
desire for conciliation was shown in 
Leo’s dealings with Russia in regard 
to the treatment of Roman Catholics 
in that country. In American affairs 
he has always taken a warm interest; 
during his last illness he 
“The 
more than any other people.” 
XITT. has 
tained his claim to the temporal sov- 
ot 
IX., has acted on the theory that he 


once @xX- 


claimed, Amerieans love me 


Leo steadfastly main- 


ereiguty Rome, and, like Pius 


was a prisoner within the extensive 
the Viti- 


can; in pursuance of this theory he 


buildings and grounds of 


has always refused to touch the in- 
come voted him by the Italian Parlia- 








ment and has otherwise ignored the 
Italian 


many practical 


official aets of the Govern- 
ment, although in 
points there has been a good under- 
standing between the two powers. 
The celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the late Pope’s coro- 
nation occurred in St. Peter’s March 
3 last, with all the impressiveness and 
grandeur of the Catholie Church, and 
on April 28 the Pontifieate of the 
late Pope surpassed in length that 
of St. Peter, Leo XILL having been 
elected Pope twenty-five years, two 


and days, known as 
“The Years of Peter.” 


A eurious ceremony attendant on 


months seven 


the death of a Pope is the manner 
in which it is officially aseertained 


that he is no longer of the living. 
One of the highest dignitaries of the 
Vactican goes to the bedside and with 
a small gold mallet kept solely for 
this purpose, taps three times upon 
the forchead of the Pope, with each 
blow ealling upon him by his bap- 
“Giacomo Pecei! Gia- 
Peeci! Art 
till then 
Despateh- 


the 


tismal name: 
Peeei! 


thou alive 7” 


como Giacomo 
Then and not 
the Pope is officially dead. 
es from Rome state that funeral 


XU. is a 


magnificent spectacle, and Cardinal 


of Leo remarkably 
Oreglia, who is now in supreme com- 
the that he 
will revive the lying in state in the 


mand at Vatiean, says 


Sistine Chapel; vet the obsequies of 


a Pope are traditionally of the sim 


plest nature, the assumption being 
that he is beyond all need of the 
pomps and ceremonies which are 
lavished upon the newly elected 


pontiff. 
the 


election of the 


: ; 
the conelave of 


the 


During car- 


dinals for hew 
Pope, they are as complete ly isolated 
influenees as the mem- 


The 


the Vatiean where the con- 


from cutside 
bers of a jury ina murder trial. 
part of 
lave is held is seeurely walled off 
and kept under the strictest surveil 
The food 


is admitted is rigidly examined, 


whatever else 


The 


lance. and 


conelave will assemble July 31st. 





A MILLION A YEAR. 





Forecast of Immigration Statistics by the 
Head of the Bureau. 


Washington, July 25.—One million 
immigrants to the shores of — the 
United States in 1904. These are 
the figures, absolutely without exag- 
geration—alarming as they may be 
that are forecasted by the statistics 
for the fiseal year 1903, just made 
pubhe by Frank P. Sargent, Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration. 

In 1902 the number of immigrants 
was 648,475. . For the fiseal year 1903, 
ended June 30, the number had leap 
ed to $57,046. This is an increase in 
twelve monthsh of 208,571, or 32 
cent. 

If this rate be maintained the total 
for the next fiscal year will be above 
1,000,000. Even should the rate fall 
to an average of 25 per cent, the 
1,000,000 mark in the flood of aliens 
to these shores will be passed, 

Referring to past records, the only 
other year in American history 
which approached the figures of 1905 
was Then this country had 
very lax immigration laws and. the 
foreign flood was eneouraged. The 
figures went to 786,992. That re- 
mained the high-water mark until the 
last fiscal year. 
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STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 





Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 

It is estimated thata 300 negroes 

have Charlotte 

bound for the North during the past 


emigrated from 


three months, 

The official figures secured by Mr. 
Hugh G. Chatham regarding North 
Carolina’s industries, show that there 
are already in operation 6,000 manu- 
facturing plants, the value of whose 
annual output is no Jess than $90,- 
O00,000, 

C. I. Rexford & Son, of Peunsyl- 
vania, have purchased $12,000 acres 
land in) Swain 
North Carolina, for which 


$75,000. 


of timber 
Western 


they 


County, 
paid It adjoins a 
tract of 18,000 acres recently bought 
by the same parties. 

Chas. C. MeDonald, of 


eonviceted of embezzling 


Raleigh, 
$7,200) of 
funds of the Grand Lodge Knights 
of Llonor, was Saturday afternoon 
sentenced to three years labor on the 
public roads. Ile appealed. He was 
financial reporter of the order. 


Mr. J. D. Kyle, 


manager of the Ashpole warehouse, 


Lumberton Argus: 
says that prospects for the tobacco 
erop in that section are better than 
Ile further tells 


100,000 pounds has already 


he ever knew them. 
us that 
been sold on that market. 

The Chronicle says that Capt Chas. 
Price got $25,000, his son, <A. H. 
Price, Dillard, of 
Greensboro, $16,000, all for appear- 


B5,000, Judge 
Ing in the Wilkes bond eases3 and 
that the reeeivers, masters in chan- 
cery, cte., are vet to have a pass at 


the remains. 


Lexington Dispateh: It is report- 


ed that some tive or six Lexington 
gentlemen are losers to the extent of 
several thousand dollars by playing 
the wrong side of Wall Street mar- 
One 


man alone is said to have lost $3,300, 


ket in cotton futures last week. 


while the other losses from 


S400 to $1,200. 


range 


Charlotte News: At a meeting of 
Guilford College, it 


was decided to expend at 


the trustees of 
onee the 
sum of $6,000 in improvementts on 
the college buildings, consisting of 
a complete eleetrie light plant and 


additional water-woerks. President 
Hobbs was released from active work 
for a year and Prot. Thomas Newlin 
will be chairman of the faeulty dur- 


The 


Country and 


ine’ Professor Ilobbs’ absenee. 
latter will travel this 


Europe to enlarge the endowment 


4 1 } 
of the college. 


Areus: The work of 
City Attorney Folk, of St. Louis, in 


bringing those 


Limberton 
well-trenched boo- 
dlers to justice is both remarkable 
and worthy of the highest praise. 


No voung 


become better known this year than 


man in the country has 


young 
it should be 


is of Tar Iecl descent. Tis father 
North Carolina and a 


Wake College, 


is a native of 


graduate of Forest 


,county 





borne in mind that he | 





Folk, and in this connection | 





Seamlabaiasinanetia 


though long a resident of Tennessee, 
title of 
Folk’s 


brothers were educated at Wake For- 


where he nobly bore the 


judge. Four of Attorney 
est, one of whom is Dr. Folk, editor 
of the Baptist and Reflector of Ten- 
hessee, 

Arrangements are now in progress 
Ilyde 


banks of Lake Matamuskeet, one of 


to have, in County, on the 
the largest rice farms in this coun- 
try. The land is said to be very 
fertile and lower than the lake, the 
water in which is held up as in a sort 
of bowl, and so the lake water will be 
used for flooding the rice fields. It 
is purposed to put three thousand 
acres in rice, twice that acreage be- 
This North Carolina 
rice is very fine; in facet, that grown 
Wilmington 


Wwe rid. 


ing available. 


near is said to be the 





Exchange. 


The yu- 


eelebration to- 


best in the 


Lillington dispateh, 23rd: 
sands attended the 
day of the completion to this point 
of the Raleigh and Cape Fear Rail- 
way. The affair was marked by the 


largest gathering ever known in 


ITarnett 
counties were represented. The com- 


County, and four other 
pletion of this road marks an epoch 
in the history of Lillington. Since 
the formation of Hlarnett in 1855 its 
seat has been without rail- 
road communication with the outside 
world, but this was ended yesterday 
when the whistle of the passenger 
train of the Raleigh and Cape Fear 
broke the stillness of the forest and 
Lillington the 


gave the people of 


glad tidings. 

There — are Anti-Saloon 
Leagues at Elizabeth City, Washing- 
ton, Weldon, 
Benson, Rocky Mount, Roxboro, Wil- 
mington, Raleigh, Salis- 
bury, Monroe, Creswell, Shelby, Tar- 
boro, Henderson, Asheville, Marion, 
Hillsboro, Wadesboro, Clayton, Beau- 
fort, Clinton, Nashville and 


a number of other places. There are 


how 
Kinston, 


Goldsboro, 


Durham, 


Dunn, 


movements on foot at Lexington, in 
Yadkin County, Union County, Cur- 


rituek County, Buneombe County, 


LaGrange, Elm City, Charlotte, 
Wilkesboro, Greensboro, Southport, 


Wilson, Oxford, Gastonia, Windsor, 
Carey, Rockingham, Reidsville, War- 
Smithtield, 


many other places. 


renton, Greenville, and 


Colonel Olds: 
for building of public schools from 


Applieation for aid 
the Board of Edueation loan fund 
continues to come in, and Mr. E. C. 
this matter in 


Brooks, who has 


charge, says he is sure the entire 
$100,000 available this year will be 
all be asked for. He is making a 
table whieh will show all the details 
of the many application. It is very 
clear from these applications that 
there is an awakening as to the build- 
better better 


equipment, ete. ——F rom all parts of 


ing of school-houses, 
the State complaints come in as to 
the shortness of labor, and it is now 
a question which is just about the 
ercatest of all the farmers have to 
consider. The problem is what to do. 
It will be very difficult to get outside 
white labor. Most farmers prefer ne- 
ero labor if they can get it, but the 


pas 





exodus of negroes from the country 
to the towns is nearly depopulating 
many negro settlements in the coun- 
try. 
Observer: This is exceedingly in- 
teresting. Heretofore Col. Bryan had 
only named Judge Clark as among 
the eligibles; if this dispatch is to 
be trusted he now announces him as 
his favorite; and while Col. Bryan’s 
counsels will not be potential in the 
next National Democratic Conven- 
tion, while it is not likely that Judge 
Clark will be the convention’s nomi- 
nee, the North Carolina delegation 
will of course vote for him, as it 
voted for him for the nomination for 
Vice-President in the convention of 
1900, and this boom by Col. Bryan, 
who is yet an influence in Democratic 
politics, and this convention support 
by his own State, will greatly pro- 
mote Judge Clark’s importance as 
a candidate for the Senate in 1907. 
“As a result of good prices for 
farmers of my 


white potatoes the 


section are more prosperous’ than 
they have been since the Civil War,” 
said Mr. Walter L. Cohoon, of Eliza- 
beth City, who was here on business 
“T know 


a two- 


vesterday. He continued: 


one farmer who cultivated 
horse farm and who cleared twelve 
this 


Those whose crop netted five 


hundred dollars on potatoes 
spring. 
hundred Collars are not a few. All 
erops are looking well and our farm- 
ers are prosperous and contented. 
The problem of labor is a perplexing 
one in some places, but the majority 
them- 
selves to the situation. by reducing 
the acreage and doing their 
the adoption of 
improved agricultural machinery, I 
believe to be the seeret of successful 


of farmers have reconciled 
own 


work. This, with 


farming in the future.”—News and 
Observer. 





Farmers’ Institutes. 

Farmers Institutes have been ar- 
ranged by the Department of Agri- 
eulture for the following times and 
places: 
August 
3rd; Wadesboro, Anson, August 4th; 
Monroe, Union, August 5th; Steele 


Rockingham, Richmond, 


Creek, Mecklenburg, August 6th; 
Stanly Creek, Gaston, August 7th; 
Lineolnton, Lineoln, August 8th; 
Newton, Catawba, August 10th; 
Statesville, Iredell, August 11th; 


Mocksville, Davie, August 12th; In- 
telligence (Sharp’s Institute), Rock- 
ingham, August 14th; Reidsville, 
Rockingham, August 15th; Yancey- 
ville, Caswell, August 17th; Roxboro, 
Person, August 19th; Oxford, Gran- 
ville, August 25th; Littleton, Hali- 
fax, August 26th; Ridgeway, War- 
Tth; Henderson, Vance, 
August 28th; Franklinton, Franklin, 
August 29th. 

These meetings will be attended 
by Prof. W. F. Massey, Dr. Tait But- 
ler, State Veterinarian, Mr. C. B. 
Williams, and a portion of them by 
B. W. Kilgore, State Chemist. In 
addition to the subjects to be dis- 


ren, August 2 


cussed by these parties, local speak- 
ers have been added to the pro- 


gramme to present subjects which 


their experience in farming especial- 








ly fits them to handle. 
and interesting programs have been 
arranged for each place to meet as 
nearly as possible the character of 
farming in which the people are in- 


Attractive 


terested. These programs will be 
sent out several days in advance of 
the meetings at the several places: 
Interest in Farmers’ Institutes in the 
State has grown from year to year, 
and it is felt that the attendance this 
season will be larger than ever be- 
fore. 





The Tar-Heel Colony in New York. 

The News and Observer in its last 
Sunday’s issue, with its usual enter- 
prise, gave a very full and interesting 
write-up of the North Carolinians 
living in New York City. The New 
York Colony numbers at least five 
hundred. Prominent among these are 
the following: Walter H. Page, J. B. 
Duke, B. N. Duke, W. W. Fuller, 
{sq., Junius Parker, Esq., Ralph H. 
Holland, W. B. Dowd, Esq., Judge 
Daly, A. G. Rieaud, Esq., Dr. J. H. 
Parker, R. A. Springs, Charles B. 
Bryan, J. M. Ayer and H. W. Ayer, 
R. H. Roundtree, W. S. Haliburton, 
J. S. Primrose, Dr. Russell Bellamy, 
J. H. Claiborne, W. H. Hall, W. B. 
Pritchard, James Phillips, Mrs. J. M. 
Turner, L. C. Van Noppen, Silas Me- 
Bee, Dr. L. L. Mial, L. W. Elias, Hol- 
land Thompson, and many others. 
We feel sure that North Carolina 
has reason to feel proud of her repre- 
In the 
roll we see many names of those we 
knew in other days. The roll only 
proves that the old statement is true, 
“North Carolina is a good State to 
move from.” 


sentatives in the metropolis. 


It is equally as good to 
remain in.—Raleigh Christian Advo- 
esate. 





Last-Week’s North Carolina Crop Bulle- 
tin. 

Corn has improved so much, and 
looks so green and thrifty, that al- 
most a full crop 
it is earing well; laying by is nearing 


is now indicated; 


completiton, except in some western 
counties. Cotton is well, 
though of course still averaging two 


doing 
some eorres- 
pondents state that it is growing too 
fast to form fruit well, but generally 
blooms are becoming abundant, ex- 


to three weeks late; 


cept in the extreme north portion. 
The cultivation of early and ad- 
vanced cotton is over, and the erop 
is being laid by in many counties. 
The crop. will be good, 
though probably not as heavy nor of 
as good quality as last year’s crop; 


tobacco 


cutting and curing tobacco are well 
under way as far north as Warren, 
and topping is proceeding as far 
west as Stokes. New tobacco is in 


market in the southeast section. 


Peanuts, rice, sorghum, late pota- 
toes and other minor crops are doing 
well. As North Carolina produces 
a larger crop of sweet potatoes than 
any other State, it is pleasant to note 
that the condition of the crop at 
present is extremely promising. The 
yield of fruit will be inferior; 
peaches are rotting, and there are 
more than the usual number of re- 
ports of falling apples; grapes will 
yield well; drying and canning fruit 
are in progress. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


Carolina.* 








The despot treads thy sacred sands, 

Thy pines give shelter to his bands, 

Thy sons stand by with idle hands, 
Carolina! 

He breathes at ease thy airs of balm, 

He scorns the lances of thy palm; 

Oh! who shall break thy craven calm, 
Carolina! 

Thy ancient fame is going dim, 

A spot is on thy garment’s rim; 

Give to the winds thy battle-hymn, 
Carolina! 


Call on thy children of the hill, 
Wake swamp and river, coast and 
rill, 
Rouse all thy strength and all thy 
skill, 
Carolina! 
Cite wealth and science, trade and 


art, 

Touch with thy fires the cautious 
mart, 

And pour thee through the people’s 
heart, 


Carolina! 
Till even the coward spurns his fears, 
And all thy fields, and ferns, and 
meres 
Shall bristle like 


spears, 


thy palm with 
Carolina! 
* * * 
I hear a murmur as of waves 
That grope their way through sun- 
less caves, 
Like bodies 


graves, 


struggling in their 
Carolina! 
And now it deepens; slow and grand 
It swells, as rolling to the land, 
An ocean broke upon thy strand, 
Carolina! 
Shout! Let it reach 
Huns! 
And roar with all thy festal guns! 
It is the answer of thy sons, 
Carolina! 
—Henry Timrod. 


the startled 





A Universal Panacea. 


In an Irish town the lads of a 
school acquired the habit of smoking, 
and resorted to the most ingenious 
methods to conceal it from the mas- 
ter. In this they were successful un- 
til one evening, when the master 
caught them puffing most vigorously. 

“How now?” shouted he to one of 
the culprits. “How dare you be 
smoking ?” 

“Sir,” said the boy, “I am subject 
to headaches, and a pipe takes off the 
pain.” 

“And you? And you? And you?” 
inquired the pedagogue, questioning 
every boy in his turn. 

One had a “raging tooth;” another 
“eolic;” the third a ‘“cough;” in 
short, they all something for 
which the weed was an unfailing 
remedy. 

“Now, sir,” bellowed the master 
to the last boy, “pray, what disorder 
do you smoke for?” 

Alas! all excuses were exhausted; 
but the interrograted urchin, putting 
down his pipe and looking up into 


had 


his master’s face, said in a whining 
hypocritical tone: 
“T smoke for corns, sir!”—London 


Tit-Bits. 





* This is No. 182 of our series of the World’s 
Best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer by the Editor. In this series 
selections from the following authors have 
already appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes, 
Kipling, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark- 
Ram, Macaulay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pope 


head, Riley, Ryan, Scott, Shakespeare, Shel- 
ley, and others. 





Hygienic Living on the Farm. 


While agriculture is universally al- 
lowed to be the most healthful occu- 
pation known, the average lives of 
the of 
longevity than that of several other 
Although blest with good 
air, early rising, out-door exercise 


farmers is lower in seale 


classes. 


and regular habits, these advantages 
are in a great measure counter-bal- 
aneed by bad water and bad feed, to 
say nothing of bad sanitary condi- 
Many 
of them are very ignorant, while oth- 
ers are very indifferent in regard to 
the use of the means of health so 
abundantly supplied them. Hard wa- 
ter is usually their drink, and this is 
not always drawn from a supply that 
would be considered pure. Too often 
the water is drawn from springs or 
wells so situated as to catch the out- 


tiens in their surroundings. 


put of poisonous drains, or that have 
been allowed to partially fill up with 
rotting debris of one sort or anoth- 
er; stale meats heavily salted, super- 
fine flour, greasy compounds, poorly 
made butter and cheese, usually con- 
stitute their only fare for months at 
a time; fruits, and, indeed, many 
vegetables, too often are regarded in 
the light of luxuries, which they 
either don’t raise, or, when raised, 
send to the market, or, if employed 
at all, are usually made into pies or 
puddings instead of being eaten in 
their natural, healthful state. It is 
not easy to convince the farmer that 
he can labor without old pork, bacon, 
or salted beef; he will not believe 
that the lavish use of these is the 
cause of his rigid muscles, stiff gait, 
and many infirmities of stomach and 
liver. 

But there are other causes than im. 
proper food and bad water that mili- 
tate against the good health of the 
farmer. Exposure to all weathers, 
sometimes avoidable, but often not, 
has much to do with his frequent ail- 
This should be combated as 
much as possible by proper clothing, 
forethought and wise planning. 


ments. 


The inhabitants of the cities are 
generally compelled to study the laws 
of health, by their greater exposure 
to dangers; and thus they exercise 
caution in the selection and the qual- 
ity of their foods; then, too, the wo- 
men in the cities, having a greater 
supply to select from, and both vege- 
tables and fruits, fresh or canned or 
dried, always within reach, are better 
and more hygienie cooks than their 
country 
restricted to salt 
meats and seant, if any, supply of 


less favored sisters in the 
who are usualy 


fruits and vegetables at most seasons 
Farmers, in general, 
are strangely negligent about pro- 
viding for a supply of fruits for the 
family table. 

of even small 


of the year. 


A small fruit garden, 
well tended, 
ailment and 
ache, and in these days of “canning,” 
the supply could be made to last the 
year through. A well-tended vegeta- 
ble garden is a family “medicine 
chest,” the abundant use of vegeta- 


area, 


would save many an 


bles, in their season, with fresh, well 
made butter, milk, eggs and poultry, 
and the continuous ripening of the 
various kinds of fruit in their sea- 





sons, will give to the farmer and his 
family a plentiful living entirely be- 
yond the means of his city cousin, 
both in quality and in quantity.—Se- 
lected. 





A Bath Room on the Farm. 


If there is any man who ean get 
the full benefit of a daily bath at 
this season of the year it 
farmer who has followed the cultiva- 
tor all day. 
spiring at every pore and with his 
body covered with dust. You have 
been there, friends (and so have I), 
and you know how it is better than 
we can tell you. Wouldn’t it be nice 
after feeding the horses to go up to 
the house and step into a bath tub 
full of cool water, or get under a 
shower spray? Wouldn’t it be equal- 
ly agreeable to the women folks and 
to the boys and girls? Why not have 
things fixed so you ean do this?. You 
can just as well as not. All that is 
necessary is a tank either in the top 
of the house or barn or in a tower 
outside, a little plumbing in the 
house and a drain leading away. 
The last will depend upon local con- 
ditions, the size of the house, the 
extent of the plumbing, ete. It will 
run from $75 to $300 or more. To 
fit up a bath-room alone will cost 
very little, but while you are about 
it you might as well do the job right 
and put in a closet, stationary wash 
bowls, and hot and cold water in the 
kitchen. It is a shame the way most 
of our women folks have to get along 
without -conveniences they are en- 
titled to. 

Begin to plan now for plumbing 
the house as soon as harvest is over. 
You are entitled to all the good 
things you can afford and this is one 
of them. You can not spend the 
same amount of money in any way 
that will pay you heavier dividends, 
and every member of the family will 
share in them.—Wallace’s Farmer. 


is the 


He comes in hot, per- 





How Milburn, the Blind Chaplain, Won 
His Spurs. 

The death of William Henry Mil- 
burn, for many years famous as 
“The Blind Chaplain,” recalls the 
romantic and heroie incidents con- 
nected with his first election as a 
Chaplain of Congress in 1845. When 
Milburn was twenty-two, a very slight 
figure, his left eye entirely blind, his 
right eye having but one little trans- 
parent point not so big as the head 
of a pin, giving him but a glimmer 
of the outer world, he was travelling 
by Ohio River steamer from Cin- 
cinnatic to Wheeling, W. Va. He 
was then entirely unknown to the 
world except to the little band of cir- 
cuit riders among whom he had been 
preaching in the backwoods for a 
To his great delight he found 
on the steamer a large number of 
Congressmen of both Houses, who 
were on their way to Washington for 
the opening of a session. Milburn 
expected a great profit from their 
conversation, but was soon shocked 
at their profanity, their gambling, 
and their drunkenness. 

The Ohio River was low, and fogs 
coming on, they were detained over 
Sunday. At breakfast a committee 


year. 








of passengers invited Milburn to 
preach, and a congregation of three 
hundred persons assembled. At the 
close of a brief sermon, to the aston- 
ishment of all, he bowed _to the men 
ni 
stand that you are members of the 
Congress of the United States, and 
as such you are, or should be, the 


before him, and said: under- 


representatives, not only of the po- 
litical opinions, but also of the intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious condi- 
tions of the people of this country. 
As I had rarely seen men of your 
class, I felt, on coming aboard this 
boat, a natural interest to hear your 
observe your 
If I am to judge the nation 
by you, I ean come to no other con- 


conversation, and to 


habits. 


clusion than that it is composed of 


profane swearers, ecard-players and 


drunkards. Suppose there should be 
an intellectual foreigner on this boat, 
travelling through the country with 
the intent of forming a well-consid- 
ered and unbiased opinion as to the 
practical working of our free insti- 
and learning 
your positions, what would be his 


tutionss—seeing you 
conclusion ?—inevitably, that our ex- 
periment is a failure, and our coun- 
try is hastening to destruction.” 

The Congressmen were a_ plucky 
lot, and so admired the nerve and 
sincerity of the young preacher, that 
they at onee bestowed a purse upon 
him, and on arriving in Washing- 
ton secured his election as Chaplain. 
He held the position for fifty-eight 
L. A. Banks in Everybody’s 
Magazine. 





year. 





The Principle of Rest. 


The principle of rest is the prin- 
eiple of relaxation—a temporary ces- 
sation or suspension of energy from 
any part or from all of the body. 
Absolute rest implies the complete 
“letting go” of all tension, mental, 
nervous and 
volved, to some extent, in every act 
of our daily life, nor can they be en- 
tirely separated. 

Let us see what will happen if we 
place the body in a reclining posi- 
tion, so comfortably arranged that 
absolute physical repose would seem 
inevitable. Then let the mind take 
hold of some problem and concen- 
trate on it until all the mental en- 
ergy is aroused. This energy is un- 
consciously communicated to the 
nervous system, and soon the entire 
physical self is in a_ highly tensed 
condition. Few people realize this 
until their attention is called to it. 
They think they must be resting 
when the body is inactive. It is not 
necessary that the body be exercising 
in order to be tense. A set of mus- 
cles may be nervously tense and yet 
be apparently motionless. This differ- 


physical; all are in- 


ence between a tense musch and 
a musch entirely relaxed, or de- 
vitalized, is what I want you 
to thoroughly understand, for 


this tense condition brought on by 
mental and nervous strain, and often 
held without relaxation for hours, 
produces greater fatigue than many 
forms of exercise that are merely 
physical in execution. 

Remember, always, that the mind 
is the great controlling power, and 
it is only when the mind becomes, 
as nearly as possible, a perfect blank, 
that the body can rest satisfactorily. 
If the body would rest the mind must 
rest also; in other words, “Think 
rest,” “Let go” of everything mental, 
and relax completely.—The Pilgrim. 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to “Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 

T have only time to greet you this 
week and say that I was delighted to 
hear from Mrs. Mull, who has not 
Her let- 
ters are always interesting, but this 
It will be news 
to many of our readers to learn that 


written in so long a time. 
one is especially so. 


some of the Indians in our own State 
still trade in so primitive a way. 

Now, will others follow Mrs. Mull’s 
example and tell us of their outings 
this season? There are so many in- 
teresting incidents you could relate 
and we weuld enjoy hearing you tell 
of them. . 

This is preserving and jelly season 
and a season in which you can save 
dollars for the winter by preparing 
an abundant store of canned articles 
for use when it is impossible to get 
fresh vegetables. Inspect the orchard 
and garden with your eyes open to 
this fact and see what you ean do. 
There is usually enough wasted on 
an average farm to support a small 
family provided, of course, the wo- 
man of the house is economical and 
knows how to save. There is a vast 
difference in simple economy and 
thrift and economy combined. Some 
helpful hints for canners may be 
found on page 15 of last week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

Let us hear from you. 


AUNT JENNIE. 





Some Notes From Bertie. 


Dear Aunt Jennie :—As education 
sems to be the only legitimate topic 
at the present time, I will tell you 
what some of the men around here 
have done. 

Some months ago a terrible temp- 
est swept over this section, leaving 
destruction in its wake, and while 
tearing up trees and demolishing 
houses, it threw some tall pines on 
the church-house at Mars Hill. The 
house is not damaged so very much, 
but the brethren decided instead of 
repairing, they would build a new 
and a finer one. The church is Mis- 
sionary Baptist. So on last Confer- 
ence day the County Superintendent 
was present and asked that the breth- 
ren donate the old church to the 
County School Board, for the pur- 
pose of building an academy, and 
said that the Board would consoli- 
date the three surrounding districts 
and have a_ high taught 
there, 

The brethren with great unanimity 
and seemingly much pleasure, agreed 
to do so. So now we are living in 
hope of having a fine school right 
at our doors to educate the young 
people. 

While writing, I will just state 
that the marriage ceremony of slaves 


school 


in the community where I dwelt did 
not consist in jumping over brooms. 
The expectant bridegroom took his 
bride-elect on his arm and walked 
from her “cabin” to the front door 
of her master’s mansion; the master 
came out and the young negro re- 





quested the master to give that wo- 
man to him (the young slave) for a 
wife. The master would proceed to 
ask some questions of the couple, 
them husband 
Generally a wedding sup- 
per was served in the “cabin,” to 
which the relatives of the contracting 
parties were invited. After supper, 
musie and dancing or any kind of 


and then pronounce 
and wife. 


several hours, 
unless they were married on the Sab- 
bath. 

Aunt Jennie, I am always disap- 
pointed when I find no Social Chat in 
The Farmer, so I try to write as 
often as I can, but I have been quite 
feeble for the past few weeks, and so 
I have not felt like writing. And 
this letter is not entertaining, but 
I hope you will exeuse it. 


MRS. S. E. M. 


hilarity reigned for 


Bertie Co., N. C. 





A Trip in Western North Carolina. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I am a house- 
keeper and a busy woman, but I take 
time oceasionally to make a little 
trip. It always rests me up, and I 
feel better able to perform my usual 
duties when I get back home. 

During the month of June my hus- 
band and I went out to Cherokee 
County on a long promised visit. We 
left Newton at a little past ten 
o’clock in the morning and so had 
the opportunity of seeing most of 
the country through which we passed 
At Hickory in this 
county the South Mountains are in 
full view, and when we reach Mor- 
ganton they are very near, and Table 
Rock looms up in the distance. We 
next pass through McDowell Coun- 
ty. Marion and Old Fort, the two 
principal towns have been improving 
very rapidly the last few years. Old 
Fort, at the foot of the mountains, 
was, before the Revolutionary War, 
the seat of a fort planted there to 
hold the Cherokee Indians on the 
other side of the mountains. It is 
now a summr€r resort and has some 
manufactures. The scenery from this 
place on to Asheville is very fine. We 
passed through seven tunnels. We 


in day time. 


reached Asheville about two o’clock, 
and were delayed several hours, but 
spent them very pleasantly with 
friends who were sojourning there 
for the summer. 

After leaving Buncombe we enter 
the large and beautiful county of 
the long 
extent of its mountain ranges, the 
height of its numerous peaks, and 
the fertility of its soil. The Balsam 
Mountains here attain their greatest 
elevation. Here are fifteen peaks of 
more than 6,000 feet in height. 
Waynesville, the county seat, is fine- 
ly situated in the valley of Richland 


Haywood, remarkable for 


Creek, overtopped by some of the 
Balsam 
Mountains. It is a noted summer re- 


grandest summits of the 


sort. I noticed many fine orchards 
through this county. 

Next is the mountainous county of 
Jackson. In the northern part along 
the Tuckaseege River, and Soco 
Creek is an Indian reservation inhab- 
ited by Cherokees. They have adopt- 
ed the habits of the whites, are Chris- 





tianized, go to school, pay taxes, and 
vote. 

We next pass through Swain Coun- 
ty, down the banks of the Tucka- 
seege, then up that of the Tennessee 
and the Nantahala to the Macon 
County line. As we passed through 
here I thought of Mrs. McKinney 
who used to write for Social Chat 
from here. At Bryson City the con- 
ductor put all his white passengers 
into one ear, as he said it was not 
necessary to take any more than was 
needed any farther through the 
mountains, and as it was getting 
dark at this place I took off my hat, 
and propped up myself on my seat 
and tried to sleep for the rest of the 
journey. 

It was almost midnight when we 
reached Murphy. We went at once 
to the Dickey House, slept about five 
hours, had breakfast at six (and a 
very delicious one it was), and about 
eight o’clock took a carriage to gova 
few miles out in the country. What 
a lovely drive it was! I got out onee, 
to drink some water from a spring 
by the road side and gather a bunch 
of ferns and rhododendrons. 

We reach our destination in an 
hour or two, and what a royal wel- 
come Miss Harshan, the gentle mis- 
tress of the fine old mansion, gave us! 
It was a large white frame building, 
cedar 
trees, and in the distance flowed the 


surrounded by nine — stately 
Hliwassee, and on either side of it 
were broad bottom lands in a high 
state of cultivation, and farther on 
rose the grand mountain ranges. 

the Jug 
Farm as it was once owned by an old 
Cherokee Indian chief by the name 
of Jug. Miss Harshan showed us 
many old things that had been used 
more than a century ago. One was 
walnut chest, 
beautifully carved, which had jbeen 
brought over from Germany by her 
thirty 
years ago, and it was packed full of 
old family keep sakes, fine pieces of 
ware, old silk 
dresses made with pointed bodices. 


Her place is known. as 


a large heavy solid 


ancestors one hundred and 


china, old pewter 
with wide sheared skirts and elbow 
sleeves, bundles of embroidered un- 
dersleeve; we also saw a heavy silk 
shawl of beautiful design. And what 
a lovely old fashioned garden she had, 
part for flowers, and part for vege- 
tables. In the shadow of the willows 
on the near banks of the Hiwassee 
she keeps her own boat locked, and 
in the cool of the long summer even- 
ing she and her maid row up and 
down the river. 

While I was there I saw the Indian 
women traveling around the country 
selling the baskets they make, for 
corn. The price of each basket, large 
or small was the corn it would hold. 
I was told the men were very lazy 
and imposed all the hard tasks on the 
women. The women carried heavy 
sacks of corn, and the men walked 
along entirely unencumbered. 

Col. Abe UHarshan, the 
brother of our hostess, and owner of 


genial 


a big cattle ranch on Snow Bird and 
Tillico Mountain, and one of the 
finest farms and homes in the county, 
took great interest in showing us 
around. We rode along the banks of 





the Hiwassee where many varieties 
of ferns and evergreens grow, along 
the side of frightful cliffs where the 
rhododendrons 
road, and we could gather them as 
we passed, and no noise except the 
singing of the birds and the murmur 
of the river. After spending several 
days in the country we reluctantly 
bade our dear friends good bye. Miss 
Harshan presented me with a piece 


drooped over the 


of my great grandmother’s dress. She 
was Mrs. Harshan and was born in 
1758, and died near Morganton, N. 
C., in 1835. 

Cherokee County occupies the ex- 
treme western corner of this State. 
It touches the States of Tennessee 
and Georgia on the est and south. It 
has fine agricultural lands. Murphy, 
the county seat, is a pretty little 
town of about one thousand inhabi- 
tants. They have a very fine court 
house, which would be a credit to a 
much larger place. Here in Murphy 
on our return home we met Rev. Bay- 
lus Cade, so well known to readers of 
The Progressive Farmer. He is pas- 
tor of the Baptist Church here, and 
is much admired by all the different 
denominations. 

We took the train for home at ten 
in the morning, and had an oppor- 
tunity to see the country through 
which we passed. We saw the Chero- 
kee Marble Works and were given 
some specimens of it. Many beauti- 
ful little towns and homes are scat- 
tered along the railroad throughout 
the mountain country. The beauty 
of the scenery is indescribable along 
the whole way from Murphy to Ashe- 
ville. We reached the latter place 
late in the afternoon and stopped to 
spend a day or two. We found the 
view from the front verandah of the 
Battery Park Hotel very grand, com- 
manding prospects of the whole 
We also went to 
Biltmore and then came on home, 
more impressed than ever that 
North Carolina has the finest moun- 
tain scenery in the United States. 

MRS. ALICE MULL. 

Catawba Co., N. C. 


country around. 





Cleaning the Scalp. 


For a number of years I was trou- 
bled with a fine white dandruff which 
formed on the scalp and would show 


all through my hair. I tried many 
remedies without success, such as 
cleaning with egg, washing with 
soaps that were recommended, and 
combing with a fine comb, but the 
more I combed the worse it got, and 
the washing only did good for a few 
days. <A friend advised me to try 
using kerosene oil. I first gave my 
head a good washing, and_ then 
poured out a little oil in a dish handy 
to insert the ends of my fingers. The 
ends of the fingers were dipped into 
the oil and the sealp thoroughly 
rubbed with it. This burned and 
smarted for some time but it was just 
what was needed to get up a good cir- 
culation in the scalp. 

After three or four applications, 
some time apart, the dandruff entire- 
ly disappeared, and never gives me 
any more trouble. The smell of the 
kerosene will disappear in a day or 
two, but it is really no worse than to 
have the hair filled with the dandruff. 
This is such a simple remedy and one 
that is always at hand and will sure- 
ly do the work successfully.—Mrs. 


Rena A. Osborn. 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


In order to judge of the inside of others, study 
your own. Men in general are very much alike; 
and though one man has one prevailing passion, 
and another has another, yet their operations are 
much the same; and whatever engages or disgusts, 
pleases or offends you in others, will, the neces- 
sary changes being made, engage, disgust, please, 
or offend others in you. Observe, with the ut- 
most attention, all the operations of your own 
mind, the nature of your passions, and the various 
motives that determine your will; and you may 
in a great degree know all mankind.—From Lord 


Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son. 





Every Alttianeceman who ean possibly do so 
should attend the State meeting near Hillsboro, 
August 11, 12 and 13. 


retary Parker. Counties which have not yet elect- 


If interested, write to See- 


ed delegates should at onee arrange for called 
Wednesday of the State meeting will 
be devoted to addresses by sueh men as Dr. B. W. 
Kilgore, Dr. C. W. Burkett and Mr. E. L. Daugh- 
tridge. 


meetings. 


Two or three other speakers who have 


been invited, but have not yet been heard from, 


are also expected. 





. 


The North Carolina Good Roads 


has arranged to put a lecturer in the field who 


Association 


will visit different sections of the State and stim- 
ulate good roads’ sentiment by addresses, confer- 
etc. 


ences, No doubt this will do much to pro- 


mote the cause of better highways. Exeecllent ad- 
dresses on good roads were made at the Farmers’ 
Convention last week by Messrs. W. I°. Tomlinson, 
with 


Mr. 


North Carolinian now conneeted 


of Publie Road 


a former 
the Bureau 
R. H. Sykes. 


Inquiries, and 





Dr. Wm. FE. Dodd, of Randolph-Macon College, 
has prepared a life of Nathaniel Macon which he 
hopes to publish this fall. In the forty years 
from 1790 to 1830 Macon played a notable part in 
the political history of North Carolina and of the 
Nation, and it is strange that no thorough and 
creditable account of his career has ever yet been 
written. Dr. Dodd’s reputation insures a work of 
excellence, and we hope that he will receive a suf- 
ficient number of subscriptions to justify him in 
having the book printed at once. IJlis address is 


Ashland, Va. 





A meeting of the Farmer’s Protection Associa- 
tion was held in Rocky Mount Friday, nearly 200 
farmers being present. Addresses were made by 
Messrs. J. S. Cuningham, Jesse Brake, R. IT. 
Ricks, J. O. W. Gravely, and Dr. R. H. Speight. 
The Convention discussed the advisability of es- 
tablishing co-operative tobacco factories, and 
President Cuningham will soon appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate the matter and report plans. 
Another meeting of the State 
be held August 21st, the place to be named later. 


Association will 





A majority of those who attended the Farmers’ 


Convention here last week were readers of The 


Progressive Farmer. Among other friends and 
we now recall the names of Maj. 
W. A. Graham, of Lincoln County; T. N. Aen, 
of Orange; Gaston Kelly and John King, of Du- 
plin; R. W. Seott, W. H. Bason, and N. C. Gar- 
rison, of Alamance; J. C, Guilford; 
T. B. Lindsay and A. L. Freneh, of Rockingham; 
W. G. Smith, of Caswell; T. C. Peele, of North- 
ampton; Osear Rich, of Davie; EK. L. 
ridge, W. R. Cox, and M. C. 
combe; W. C. Jackson, of Sampson; A. 


subseribers, 


Causey, of 


Daught- 
Edge- 


D. Me- 


Braswell, of 


Nair, of Moore; H. Hl. Broome, of Beaufort; and 
Hinton, C. N. Allen, W. B. Upchurch, 
J. R. Medlin, W. A. Seymore and others, of Wake. 


Ransom 





| 





THE NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ CONVEN- 
TION. 

The North Carolina Farmers’ Convention held 
at the A. & M. College, West Raleigh, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday of. last week, was so 
thoroughly suecessful as to guarantee the perma- 
of the Henceforth shall 
have such a convention every year with contin- 
The program 
of this session was attractive and helpful; the 


neney movement. we 


ually inereasing power for good. 


attendance was good, both in quantity and quali- 
ty; and the accommodations arranged were cheap 
all North 


came, a number 


and satistactory. From over middle 


Carolina farmers considerable 
were here from the tidewater region, and a few 
from the mountains. Quite a number brought 
other members of their families with them; an 
Orange County farmer with his three daughters 
Dr. Winston 


says that there will be fully 500 farmers from 


made the fifty-mile trip in a wagon. 


a distance at next year’s session, and there ought 
to be an even larger number. 

A word of comment on some of the speeches 
may be worth while. 

Tuesday’s session opened with an address by 
Gen. Matthew W. Ransom, who had been invited 
to preside over the meeting. Gen. Ransom has 
been farming since his retirement from the Sen- 
ate and is making more money than at any other 
time in his life; his cotton erop alone last year 
for $68,000. We think, however, that 
Gen. Ransom’s speech was much overrated by our 


was sold 


Raleigh dailies; it is our opinion that some of the 
men at the Convention who till their farms with 
their own hands could have equalled the effort 
of the ex-Senator. But Gen. Ransom is getting 
old now—he is 77—and has doubtless lost some- 
thing of his wonted power. 

Governor Ayeock’s address of weleome was in 
He alluded kindly to Dr.~Walter 
North 
insisted that the comparison was 


his best vein. 


IT. 


Carolina, but 


Page’s address comparing Jlowa and 
unfair to our State in that the vast difference in 
soil fertility was not considered. But in spite of 
this handieap, said the Governor, with the energy 
and the education for which Dr. Page was plead- 
ing, I believe that we shall eventually equal the 
Iowans. “I believe this because I know the char- 
acter of the North Carolina people. They made 
the best soldiers in the world, and the fact that 
the men of a State can die bravely and nobly is 
good only as an indication of the fact that they 
can live bravely and nobly. It is for us in the 
tasks of peace to prove ourselves worthy sons vf 
the fathers whose glory in war was unequalled.” 

“The Cowpea for Soil Improvement and Hay 
and Grazing” was Prof. Massey’s subject, but he 
has this matter so often at Farmers’ 
Institutes and in the public prints that it is un- 


discussed 


necessary for us to give an outline of his re- 
In introducing the Professor, Dr. Win- 
ston said, humorously, that some farmers in the 


marks, 


North and West have eome to the conclusion that 
the cowpea was invented by Prof. Massey! 

Dr. II. I. Webber, of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, United States Department of Agriculture, 
was another one of Tuesday’s speakers, talking 
interestingly of the work and publications of the 
Department. Dr. Webber the 
improvement of cotton by seed selection. This 
is a highly important subject, and every cotton 
grower who was not so fortunate as to hear Dr. 
Webber should send at onee for a free copy of 
the United States Department of Agriculture’s 
“Yoarbook for 1902,” and read his article in that 
volume. Dr. Webber strongly condemns the reck- 


Later discussed 


less practice of taking cottonseed for planting 
from the general product of the gin, and shows 
that by seed selection the quality and yield of 
The ideal method of 
seed selection that he suggests is somewhat labo- 


lint may be much improved, 


rious, but the following is easy enough to be fol- 


lowed by any farmer: “Select careful pickers 


that remain on the plantation continuously from 





year to year and train them to recognize the best 
plants, that is, those most productive, earliest in 
ripening,.and having the dargest, best-formed, 
and most numerous bolls. Each year before thx 
second picking, have these select pickers go over 
the field and pick the cotton from the best plants 
only. These pickers should be paid by the day 
and not for the amount picked. Preserve suchi 
seed cotton separately, gin it separately on a 
earefully cleaned gin to avoid mixing, and use 
the seed to plant the general crop the next year. 
If sufficient at the 
picking, the same pickers can be sent over the 


seed is not secured seeond 


field again before the next picking. In general, 
it is desirable not to use the seed of the first or 
last picking.” 

A practical and important subject, “Building 
Up Worn-out Clay Lands in Middle North Car- 
olina,” was treated in two able papers by Messrs. 
R. W. Seott, of Alamance, and E. W. 
of Iredell. Mr. Seott’s will be found elsewhere in 
this issue and Mr. Brawley’s will appear later. 


Brawley, 


The speakers most in demand were Dr. Charles 
W. Burkett, professor of agriculture, and Dr. F. 
L. Stevens, professor of biology—two of the ablest 
of the A. & M. College faculty, and 
men well known to our readers. Unfortunately 
Dr. 


Wednesday night he gave a stereopticon lecture, 


members 
3urkett’s best addresses were not reportable, 


“Farm Animals,” and on Thursday morning he 
carried the farmers to the barn, took out the eat- 
tle, and made a practical demonstration of his 
subject, “Type and Form of Cattle.” This was re- 
garded by many as the most effective lecture of 
the Convention, for it is forever true, as Tenny- 
son says, that “things seen are mightier than 
Dr. Stevens’s addresses on “Plant 
“Some 


things heard.” 


Improvement” and Easily Preventable 
Plant 


tions, and our readers are to be congratulates 


Diseases” abounded in practical sugges- 
on 
the fact they are to appear later in The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 

Dr. Tait Butler gave two one 
“Texas Fever” and the other on “The Cattle In- 


dustry in this State.” 


lectures, oll 
The last named subject has 
never been more ably and wisely handled, and Dr. 
The 


subject of Texas fever he discussed in our col- 


Butler has promised to furnish us his copy. 


umns about three weeks ago. 

By our enforeed absence from the Convention 
the greater part of Wednesday, we missed the 
papers of Merrs. Wm. Dunn, O. W. Blacknall, 
EK. L. Daughtridge, J. E. Coit, and J. C. Kendall. 
Mr. Dunn is a large Craven County trucker, and 
Mr. O. W. Blacknall, 


one of the largest American strawberry growers, 


his subject was trucking. 


was unable to be present, but sent a paper dealing 
Mr. 


was “Extensive Farming,” but intensive farming 


with his specialty. Daughtridge’s subject 


was what he pleaded for. Mr. Coit is an enterpris- 


ing young A. & M. graduate who is now conduet- 
ing a dairy farm near Raleigh, and Prof. Ken- 


dall is the popular instructor in dairying at the 
College. One of the best Wednesday lectures was 
Dr. B. W. Kilgore’s “Soils and Fertilizers” which 
we hope to get for use in our columns. 

Rural school problems were discussed Thursday. 
Drs. Winston, Burkett and Stevens made force- 
ful speeches in behalf of the introduction of na- 
ture study and agriculture into country schools, 
and Superintendent J. Y. Joyner ably reviewed 
recent educational in North Carolina 
and pleaded for greater sacrifices and more ear- 
nest work in behalf of better schools. 

After each paper some time for discussion was 
allowed, and the questions asked and answered 
demonstrated the interest of the farmers and the 
value of the meeting. 

Friday afternoon the ofticers 
Mr. R. W. Scott, of Alamanee, 
C. W. Burkett, Secretary. 
could have been made. 

The Convention then adjourned, and every del- 
egate went home feeling that he had been benetit- 
ed by coming. With such practical discussions, 
such a beautiful meeting place, and such cuthu- 
slastie members, we should not be a long’ Way from 
President Winston’s hoped-for attendance — of 
1,000 sturdy North Carolina farmers. 


progress 


were elected, 
President; Dr. 
No better selections 
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THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


We are glad that Harry Farmer is_ with us 
again this week; he writes from New York State 
where he has gone for medical treatment, and 
reports some helpful observations made on his 
trip North. We hope that he will speedily re- 
eover and resume his regular contributions ts 
The Progressive Farmer. Some of our readers 
were disappointed because of his absence from 
the Farmers’ Convention here last week. 

An important announcement is made by Direc- 
tor Kilgore, of the State Experiment Station, re- 
garding the wilt disease in cotton and tobacco. 
It should not be necessary for us to advise farm- 
ers to report promptly the appearance of wilt in 
either of these crops. 

We count ourselves fortunate in being able to 
present to our readers Mr. R. W. Scott’s paper 
on “Building Up Worn-out Clay Lands in Middle 
North Carolina,” as read before the Farmers’ 
Convention here last week. It 1s an interesting, 
practical, inspiring story, and should commend 
itself to many farmers as a model to pattern af- 
ter. 

The article on page 2, “Suggestions to Horse 
Breeders,” is merely an outline of a longer arti- 
ele in the reeently issued Agricultural Yearbook 
for 1902. As we have said before, a postal card 
application to your Congressman will bring you 
a free copy of this valuable work. 

“Bookkeeping on the Farm” is another article 
that you can’t afford to overlook. We especially 
commend it to our young farmers. 

Just now our poetical selections are from the 
works of Henry Timrod, the South Carolina poet, 
whose genius, so long eclipsed by war's bitter 
memories, is now generally recognized at the 
North. He wrote several stirring war-lyries, oné 
of the best of which is “Carolina,” reprinted in 
part on page 6. Timrod died in his native city, 
Charleston, in 1867, at the early age of 38. A new 
edition of his poems has recently been issued, and 
is quite popular. Two lines from one of his 


verses have long been treasured in our memory: 


oer 


l'o-day’s most trivial act may hold the seed, 
Of future fruitfulness or future dearth.” 

“Hygienic Living on the Farm” contains sey- 
eral helpful suggestions, but it is clipped from a 
paper in another State, and we do not believe that 
general conditions in North Carolina are quite 
so bad as it pictures. Our “bath-room” article 
will be sneered at by many, because of the large 
cost suggested, but our purpose will have been 
accomplished if it sets the reader to thinking 
about the need of better bathing facilities on the 
farm. Even if one cannot put in waterworks and 
a modern plumbing system, some cheaper plan 
can be arranged. 

We are glad to have Mrs. Mull’s article deserib- 
ing her trip to some western counties. Our peo- 
ple do not know enough about their own State, 
and such articles as this are very informing and 
entertaining. 

The Watts Law which became effective July 
Ist, is published on page 11. In some counties its 
provisions have been misunderstood, and we think 
it worth while to give in full the sections that 
have to do with rural communities. 

The Monroe Journal is right in urging greater 
consideration for the office of sehool committee- 
man. It is a position in which a good citizen may 
do much to help forward his community, and one 
in which a careless citizen may greatly retard its 
progress. 

We are glad to know that our lady readers ap- 
preciate the efforts we are making to aid the 
cause of sechool-house improvement. The work 
of the Moore County organization, as reported on 
page 12, deserves commendation. 





Suecess don’t konsist in never makin’ blunders, 
but in never makin’ the same one twict.—Josh 
Billings, 





Another Study in Census Statistics: More Notable 
Facts About North Carolina. 


Let us begin with table 35. By this it appears 


that North Carolina is more thickly settled than 
the average State; we have 39 persons to the 
square mile, while the American average is only 
25.6. Note, too, our rate of increase in population 
from 1890 to 1900 was greater than for any other 
decade save one (1870-1880) since 1800. The per 
eent gained was 17.1, while the highest, in 1870- 
*80, was 30.7. It may surprise some to know that 
the smallest percentage of increase was not in the 
decade of 1860-’70, when the Civil War slaughter- 
ed its thousands, but 1830-40, when emigration to 
the South and West was at full tide. In the 
former decade the gain was 7.9 per cent, while in 
the latter it was only 2.1. It was of this period 
when the Western fever raged fiercest that Calvin 
II. Wiley wrote some years after: “It is no exag- 
geration to say that the State was a great en- 
‘ampment, while the inhabitants looked on them- 
selves as tented only for a season; and every year 
the highways were crowded with hundreds of emi- 
grants whose sacrifices in selling out and moving 
would have paid for 20 years of their share of 
publie taxes, sufficient to have given their homes 
all the fancied advantages of those regions whith- 
er they went to be taxed and suffer with disease.” 

As to distribution of our population, the census 
shows that 5.1 per cent is in towns of 8,000 to 
25,000; 2.9 per cent in towns of 4,000 to 8,000, and 
1.9 per cent in towns of 2,500 to 4,000. This leaves 
90.1 per cent in what the census officials call 
“country districts.” There are only six other 
States and Territories in which nine-tenths of the 
population is set down as living in country dis- 
triets. These are Arkansas, Idaho, Indian Ter- 
ritory, Mississippi, North Dakota and Oklahoma. 

In North Carolina there are almost exactly 
twice as many whites as negroes, the percentages 
being 66.7 and 33.3. But the white race is increas- 
ing much faster; the gain in white population 
1890-1900 was 50 per cent greater than that in 
negro population, the ratio being 19.7 to 11.3. 
The white increase was only 1.5 per cent below 
the average for whites in the United States, while 
the North Carolina negroes fell below their race 
average, 6.7 per cent. 

Table 40 gives the percentages’ of native and 
foreign-born inhabitants and shows that the 





proportion of foreigners—one-fifth of 1 per cent 
—is smaller here than anywhere else in America. 
The proportion for the entire country is sixty- 
five times as great. Another table shows that 
North Carolina has in its borders the smallest 
per cent of persons born in other States. There 
has been much immigration from us, but little em- 
igration to us. So while there are in the United 
States 2,135,286 living Tar Heels, our population 
is only 1,893,810. 

There has been so much confusion as to North 
Carolina’s relative rank in the educational seale 
that the official facets should be of some interest 
to the general reader. It appears that the per- 
centage of our white children attending school 
(45.3) is 8.8 per cent lower than the average for 
the United States, while the percentage of negro 
children in schools is 3.5 points above the aver- 
age. And while the percentages of children from 
5 to 9 and from 10 to 14 in sehool is lower than 
the American average, we have a larger propor- 
tion in the class from 15 to 20 years. Moreover, 
we had in 1900 not only the largest proportion of 
any State in the two classes “attending school one 
month or less” and “attending two or three 
months,” but we had actually the largest number 
reported by any State, however large, in either 
of these divisions. ; 

And now as to illiteracy proper. In 1900 we 
had 175,325 white boys and girls over 10 years of 
age who could not read and write—the greatest 
number of white illiterates reported by any Amer- 
ican State or Territory. Of our total population 
over 10 years of age, 28.7 per cent—19.4 of the 








whites and 47.6 per cent of the blacks—were illit- 
erate. Only New Mexico made a worse record 
for white illiteracy. The average for the United 
States is 6.2—less than one-third that here. 

As to persons of voting age, it is shown that 
there are 54,474 white men in North Carolina— 
18.8 of the whole number of voters—who cannot 
read the ballots that they cast. Here again only 
New Mexico stands between us and the foot of 
the class. Of the negroes who could have voted 
when the census of 1900 was taken (we had not 
then passed the Constitutional Amendment), 67,- 
489 (53.1 per cent) were illiterate. 

We are a working folk, it annears, for 53.2 of 
our people over 10 years of age are engaged in 
some gainful occupation, while the average for. 
the country is only 50.3. Most of us—64 in each 
100. 
facturing. Taking the country over, 35 in each 


are farming, while 12 in each 100 are manu- 





100 farm while 24 are in factories. 

Nor is there any evidence of “race suicide” 
among us. There is an average of 5.1 persons to 
the family; while the American average is only 
4.6. The people of no other State have larger 
families than we have, and only three others—In- 
dian Territory, Texas and West Virginia 





come 
up to our 5.1 standard. 

And while we are poor, the proportion of our 
people owning their own homes is larger than the 
average, while the percentage of mortgaged homes 
(this is worth remembering) is only about half 
that of the entire country—7.4 per cent to 14.6 
per cent. Only 9.1 per cent of our farmers have 
mortgaged their homes, while the figures for 
America as a whole are 20. The proportion of 
rented and mortgaged homes among villagers is 
much larger. 

So much for North Carolina’s rank among the 
States. I may later compare the different coun- 
ties in the State with one another.—Clarence H. 
Poe (Editor of The Progressive Farmer), in Char- 
lotte Observer. 





Patriotism in Daily Life. 


Tt is no easy task that our democracy demands 
of the patriot who is not a soldier. It is much 
easier to become enthusiastie over a eracked lib- 
erty bell than to be sane and patient in determin- 
ing whether a city shall own its street car lines 
or whether the nation shall control trusts. But 
this is the form which patriotism must take. 
Americans will always be ready to fight for their 
eountry. Will they be ready to sacrifice prejudice 
for it?) The new patriot must be as ready to vote 
intelligently upon a franchise as to kill a man in 
ways approved by military science. The recur- 
rence of the anniversary of America’s achieve- 
ment of independence as a political democracy 
must teach lessons not merely of the heroism of 
our forefathers, but even more distinctly of ser- 
vices to be rendered democracy by ourselves.— 
Chicago Christendom. 





Our government is of the people, by the people 
and for the people. But such a people must have 
capacity for government. Essential to this capac- 
ity is an educated intelligence, and the whole peo- 
ple must have edueation. Civie rulers cannot 
come from the select few. The most virile form 
of eur citizenship is found in the broad highways 
of the common people. Therefore, cur institu- 
tions necessitate education of the people, by the 
people and for the people. Free polities, free 
press, free education and free religion are among 
the fundamentals of our system of government. 
These eardinal factors of our civilization stand 
against despotism, political and academic. Gov- 
ernments cannot be fitted upon a people as a coat 
upon aman. They rest upon the consent of the 
governed; but this consent must be given in faith 
and in intelligenee.—Goyv. A. J. Montague, in ad- 
dress befere Southern Educational Conference. 
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Rural Telephones in Union County. 


In last week’s Progressive Farmer, 
we promised to republish within a 
week or two the letter we had last 
year from Mr. J. Z. Green, of Marsh- 
ville, regarding the rural telephone 
system of Union County. The letter 
follows: 

“Marshville, N. C., July 30, 1902. 
“Mr. H. Poe, Editor The 


Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C. 


Clarence 


“Dear Sir:—I note with pleasure 
your editorial in last issue of The 
Progressive Farmer in favor of tele- 
phones the 
hasten to reply to your inquiry for 


in rural districts, and 
further information 
of the 


the cost, ete. Until a few years ago 


regarding the 
extension system in Union, 
one concern had a patent on the tele- 
phone and no one could secure this 
convenience, even in towns and cities, 
the 
But since the time of 


except at an enormous cost in 
way of rents. 
the patent 
factories have sprung up rapidly all 
over the country, and yet some fac- 


has expired, telephone 


tories can not supply the demand 
for ’phones and are frequently sever- 
al weeks behind with their orders. 
Now, instead of one concern owning 
the telephone system, there are inde- 
pendent companies in almost every 
town. The principal towns and cities 
of this State 
*phone, and all that is necessary for 
farmers to be 
“speaking terms” 


are connected by 


connected = and 
the 
world, so to speak, is to have a line 


on 
with outside 
eonnected with a town or city ex- 
change direct or if the distance is 
over three 
neighborhood telephone company, put 
in a switchboard, connect this with 
a town exchange or with some other 
neighborhood exchange which 
connection with the town exchange— 
anyway to get there the cheapest for 
good Service. 


or four miles, form a 


has 


“The cost of establishing the tele- 
phone system in the country varies 
with conditions, but under no eondi- 
tions have we ever known a farmer in 
this county (Union), after having 
had the use of a ’phone in his house 
to entertain for a moment any idea 
of abandoning its use on account of 
the expense, and even many renters, 
who do not own the land they culti- 
vate, have phones in their houses and 
ean talk to persons in any part of 
the county or neighboring counties. 

“The first thing needed to establish 
a neighborhood exchange is to get a 
switchboard and locate where all who 
are interested can reach it with the 
least amount of wire. A switchboard 
of from 10 to 25 drops costs from 
$65 to $100, according to style and 
make. 
board uses one drop, or number, but 
several ’phones can be operated on 
one line and if the bridging ’phones 
are used a half 
*phones can be successfully used on 
a line. Party lines are, however, 
more satisfactory if limited to three 
*phones. The cost of running a tele- 
phone line, outside of the poles, is 
about $6.50. This of 
No. 12 wire, insulators and brackets 


Each line connected with the 


dozen or a dozen 


includes cost 


or pins. Either cedar or oak poles 
ean be used and farmers can get 








these with their own labor. They 
should be placed two and a half or 
three feet in the ground, about 60 
yards apart, and along a road, or 
aeross ficlds—anyway to get to the 
“central” the easiest and quickest 
way. Good telenhones eost about 
$10. Add this to the cost of line 
per mile and you have an estimate 
of what it will cost to establish the 
service. In this county instead of 


forming neighborhood comnanies, 
some farmer in a neighborhood buys 
a switehboard, conneets it with the 
town and then allows his neighbors 


to build lines to it and gives them 


connection at $1.00 per month for 
each line. So if three farmers go 
in together and build a line they 
get the service at 35 1-3 cents each 


per month. The owner of the board 
furnishes the operator to give con- 


child 


attend to a neighborhood exchange. 


“ 


nection and any bright ean 
You ean do no better than to urge 
upon farmers the importance of es- 
tablishing the rural telephone system. 
The telephone is an invention that is 
destined to revolutionize things in 
favor of farm life, rendering it less 
isolated and placing it in toueh with 


It 


social 


the busy world. saves time and 


money, affords pleasure and 


protection for the family. It pro- 
teets them from a delayed visit from 
of 
and it protects, or will to an extent 
No 


heinous 


the doctor in cases emergency 


protect them from = criminals. 


sane man will commit a 
crime in a section or county where 
there is a network of wires all over 
the country, making it almost im- 
possible to escape without being ap- 
But it the 


article diseuss the 


prehended. is not 
ot to 


advantages of the system, but to give 


pur- 
pose this 
some of the details as to plan of op- 
All that is needed 
is tot get farmers interested enough 
to 


eration and cost. 
act and when one neighborhood 
establishes the telephone system it 
doesn’t take long to get others to 
follow, for the rural telephone fever 
is very ‘catching.’ 

7 Je 


Z. GREEN.” 


Wood’s Seeds. 


Seed Potatoes for 


Late Planting... 


Our customers say that WOOD’S 
COLD STORAGE SEED POTA- 
TOES have solved the problem— 
How to secure a bountiful supply of 
potatoes all through the year. Our 
special circular about Cold Storage 
Seed Potatoes gives full informa- 
tion. Write for it. 


SOW COW PEAS 





to follow your grain crops. They 
ean be satisfactorily seeded all 


through July. Not necessary to re- 
plow grain fields for Cow Peas; run 
cutaway or sharp-toothed harrow 
over the fields, and it will give suffi- 
cient preparation and make a most 
satisfactory crop. Write for prices 
and special circular. 


T. W. Wood & Sons, 


SEtDSMEN, 


Richmond, : : : : Virginia. 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 


| our Board of Directors. 
something. Enteranytime. Positions secured. | 


| 











SOUTHERN, DENTAL COLLECE, sini 


for free catalogue of full instruction. 


If you are interested in obtaining a dental education, write ei ‘arn “ 
~Jy 


feontrss DR. S. W. FOSTER, DEAN, 


100 NORTH BUTLER STREET, ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 
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clean, limbs. 
months old, $15.00 each. One Berk- 
shire Boar, 8 months old. Big 
bones well marked, good length. 
Ready for service, Price, $20.00. 
Three grade Poland China gilts, 
10 months old, bred to Berkshire 
Boar, due to farrow about October 
Ist. Price, $20.00 each. All the 
above nice, thrifty stock, and in 
good growing condition. Also 3 
Berkshire pigs, 2 sows and a boar 
sired by Highclere Star, 3d dam 


September I. 


W. J. SHUFORD, 


....» FOR SALE ..... 


One young Jack 18 months old, black with white points ; 52-inches high ; nice, 
Will make avery fine Jack. 





Adelaide Lee, no better breeding anywhere. Price, $10.00 each. 


MAPLE GROVE STOCK FARM, 


R 
3 


Price, $125.00, 13 Berkshire gilts, 8 


Ready for delivery 


Hickory, N. C. 








The Acme Peanut Roaster. 


_— 


{ 


Ww 
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Acme 


There is more money for the retailer in the 


invention made in the last fifty years 


Peanut Roaster thauin any cther 





EASIEST. CHEAPEST. NEATEST. 


COMPLETEST. 











NO TIME. NOLABOR. NO ATTEN- 


TION. NO EXPENSE. 








PERFECTLY AUTOMATIC. 


ee 


> General Agents for 
» N. and S. Carolina. 


118, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124 and 125 N. 





- « « FOR SALE 


dD. L...Ccore Co. 


Fe ee ee ee NS OO LI wa 


PRICE $17.50 DELIVERED. 
BY... 


WHOLESALE 
GROCERS... 


Water Street, WILMINGTON, N. C. 


Se Le SS 





S$ YS. L—_ >. 4 4 ~~ 
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BVeEY aMMer I North Carlin 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 





From now until July 1, 1903, 


ROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


every Subscriber whose name is now 


on the subscription list is requested to see his neighbors, and secure their sub- 


scription. 


Every sub-criber sending in new subscriptions under this proposition will 
receive credit tor same on his or her subscription account as follows:, 
For one new subscriber and $1.00, 3 months. 
For two new subscribers and $2.00, 6 months 
For three new subscribers and $3.00, 12 months. 


Let every one try his hand. All together now and the thing is done. Samples 


sent if desired. Drop us a list of names, 


Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. © 





Chain of 8 Colleges owned by business 


BIG 


Fourteen Cashiersof Banks are on 
Our diploma means 


3% Draughon’s 
£ Practical... 


§ Business... 3 
(Incorporated, Capita) Stock $300,000.00.) 


Nashville, Tenn. Atlanta, Ga. | 
Ft. Worth, Texas, Ss Montgomery, Ala. 
St. Louls, Mo. Galveston, Texas, 
Little Rock, Ark. A Shreveport, La. 


For 150 page catalogue address either place. 


| If you prefer, may pay tuition out of salary af- 


| ter course is completed. 


to be competent or no charges for tuition. 
HOME STUDY: Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 

Penmanship, etc., taught by mail. Write for 

100 page BOOKLET on Home Study. It’s free. 








men and indorsed by business men. | 


*CONEBA, ON 


Guarantee graduates | 


We promptly obtain U. 8. and Foreign 


Send model, sketch or photo of invention for 
on patentability. For free book, 


peagi g thend write 
Patents and TRADE-MARKS to 


CASNOWe 


OPPOSITE U.S. PATENT OFFICE. 
WASHINCTON.D.C. 




















Tuesday, July 28, 1903. ] 
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THE WATTS LAW. 


An Act to Regulate the Manufacture and 
Sale of Liquors in North Carolina. 
The General Assembly of North 

Carolina do enact: 

Section 1. That it shall be un- 
lawful for any gerson or persons, 
firm or corporation to manufacture, 
sell or otherwise dispose of for gain 
any spirituous, vinous or malt liquors 
or intoxieating bitters within the 
State of North Carolina, except in 
incorporated cities and towns where- 
in the sale or manufacture of liquor 
is not or may not hereafter be pro- 
hibited by law or regulated by special 
statue: Provided, this act shall not 
construed to forbid the sale of 
such spirituous, vinous or malt li- 
quors by druggists for sickness upon 
the written prescription of a legally 
qualified physician having such per- 
son under his charge: Provided 
further, that this act shall not be 
construed as to apply to wine or 
cider manufactured from grapes, 
berries or fruitts raised on the lands 
of the person manufacturing, or pur- 
chased by the manufacturer from the 
Provided further, 
that this act shall not be construed 
to apply to brandy, manufactured 
from fruit or grapes and sold in 
original packages of not less than 
five gallons. 

See. 2. That it shall be unlawful 
for any person, persons, firm or cor- 
poration to manufacture, sell or 
otherwise dispose of for gain any 
spirituous, vinous or malt liquors or 
intoxicating bitters, except as herein- 
before. provided, in any incorporated 
city or town, without first obtaining 
as provided by law, a license there- 
for, both from the Board of Com- 
missioners of the county in which 
said town or city is situated, and 
from the Board of Aldermen or 
City Councilmen, or the governing 
authorities, by whatever name called, 
of said city or town. 

See. 3. That any person violating 
the provisions of this act with refer- 
ence to the sale or disposition for 
gain of spirituous, vinous or malt 
liquors or intoxicating bitters, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, 
upon conviction, shall be imprisoned 
not exceeding six months or fined 
not exceeding $200, or both, in the 
discretion of the court. 

See. 4. That any person violating 
the provisions of this act with refer- 
ence to the manufacture of spiritu- 
ous, vinous or malt liquors or intoxi- 
cating bitters, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and shall, upon convie- 


be 


growers thereof: 


tion, be imprisoned not less than four 
more than two years; 
and upon a second conviction of 


months nor 


similar offence the person shall be 
deemed guilty of a felony, and shall 
be imprisoned not less than one or 
more than three years, and fined not 
one hundred dollars nor 
more than one thousand dollars, or 
both, at the discretion of the court. 


less than 


See. 5. That any physician who 
shall make any prescription, except 


in the case of sickness, for the pur- 
pose of aiding or abetting any per- 
son or persons who are not bona fide 
under his charge, to purchase any 








intoxicating liquors contrary to the 
provisions of this act, and any drug- 
gist who shall duplicate the prescrip- 
tion of a physician for intoxicating 
liquors for any person or persons not 
bona fide under his charge, without 
the written direction of the physician 
who gave the same, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and, upon convic- 
tion, shall be fined or imprisoned, or 
both, in the discretion of the court, 
for each and every offense; and all 
liquors by prescription as aforesaid 
shall keep a record thereof, which 
shall bear the true dates of the sales, 
and be subject at all times to the 
inspection of the Solicitor of the dis- 
trict and of the Mayor and police 
officers of the city or town in which 
said druggist’s business is located, 
and all other persons; and any such 
druggist failing to keep the record 
aforesaid, or refusing to permit ex- 
amination of such record by the of- 
ficers named, and all other persons, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
fined or imprisoned, or both, in the 
discretion of the court. 

See. 6. It shall be 
any person to sell wine manufactured 
from fruit or grapes grown by him- 
self, in quantities less than one gal- 
lon, and said wine shall not be drunk 
upon the premises where sold. Any 
person violating the provisions of 
this section, either by selling in 
quantities of less than one gallon or 
by drinking wine on the premises 
where sold, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and punishable at the dis- 
cretion of the court: Provided, that 
the provisions of section 6 shall not 
apply to churches wishing to procure 
wine for communion services. 

(Sections 7 to 18 relate to estab- 
lishment and conduct of 
saries.) 

See. 19.-That nothing in this act 
shall be construed to repeal, alter 
or amend any special act prohibiting 
or regulating the manufacture and 
sale of liquors in any locality, town- 
ship county or ineorporated city or 
town. 

See. 20. That this act shall be in 
foree from after July 1, 1903, 

In the General Assembly 
times, and ratified this 26th day of 
February, A. D. 1903. 


unlawful for 


dispen- 


read three 





The Office of School Committeeman. 


There is a man living in North 
Carolina who is an ex-Governor of 
the State, an ex-Senator of the 


United States, an ex-Ambassador of 
the United States to a foreign coun- 
try; he has neither child nor grand- 
child, yet that man is to-day serving 
as a member of the local school com- 
mittee of his town. 

The office of school committeeman 
is one of great importance in North 

Carolina to-day, 


and it is one that 





WORKING NIGHT AND DAY. 


The busiest and mightiest little 
thing that ever was made is Dr. 
King’s New Life Pills. These pills 
change weakness into strength, list- 
lessness into energy, brain-fag into 
mental power. They’re wonderful in 
building up the hearth. Only 25 
cents per box. Sold by all druggists. 









our best citizens should not r 


to accept and 
great efforts now being mad 
State in behalf of the childr 
be of little avail | 
any district whose commit 
or worth I 


loeal 


them. 


less, neglectful 
atic ied 


Hox 


make or unmak 


sueeess of the 


largely upon 
much to 
inattention, by carclessi 


voritism in employing tie 


failing help get parents to 
and in many other ways—"sins 
omission” prinecipally—they 

ceed in having a- worthless sch 


the children 
their dues.—Monroe Journal. 


Ayer’ 


Falling hair means w 
Then strengthen you 
feed it with the only hair 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 
falling hair, makes the 


Hair Vigor 


grow, completely cures dan- 
druff. And it always restores 
colorto gray hair, all the rich, 
dark color of early life. 

“My hair was falling — by 


afraid I would lose it ail. 
Hair Vigor. It quickiy stoy 


and in eheating 

















dly and I was 
I tried Aver 

















made my hair all I could w it z 
REBECCA E. ALLEN, Eliza 2 

Aes bettie. J. C. AYER CO., @ 
ruggists. tr } Er 
for ay 

allin EI : 
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i Are not profitable if you buy a pears built be 
= Mill, or the cheapest mill, regardie ss of 
quality. We have GOOD cheap Mills, and 
BEST ani most accurate mills at reasonab 
Prices. it will cost you nothing but five mi 
utes time and a postal card t¢ ate 
mills Give full particulars of si 
# and we will give vou low price 
am ant:e fully every!hing we sell. 
aa while you have our address. 




















One CENT APIECE . 


is not much for a hay press 
five years that the 








RED RIPPER " Hay Press 


has been on the market, the ex 
less than thatamount. ‘The Ked } r a « ! 
hay press, costing les iny other t 
ket. Easy capacity, tv 
logue No, 423 is read 
Distributing points 


Address SIKES MFC. co., Helena, Coorgia. 









saltimore, Me 
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$ CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, é 
COPYRIGHTS AND DESIGNS. $ 

Send your business direct to Washington, @ 
saves time, costs less, better service. § 

My office close to U. S. Patent Off EY Pe) 
ery examinations made, Atty’sf til; it é 
@issecyred. PERSONAL ATTE § 
@ ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. Bool I 5 
etc., sent free. Patents procured t I ra § 
receive special notice, without ch > 
r se a é an = 3 
sINV rive AGE E3 
$ illustrated monthly—Eleventh year—terms, $1.0 y« $ 
r a : e 
sf iH SIGGER 918 F St., N. W.,8 
> Bee Ge gWASHINGTON, D.C.3 
a Ya hn a ta tt tt to tn te ty tac ttn te th tte teeta ttt ad 
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e | > 
| We mail them /vee to all 
| 
| 
| 





ba books are 
| { compiled from 
| & AN the publications 
: of the various 
Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations, 
and are of great 
§ value to all prac- 

| tical farmers. 


farmers who apply for them. 
GERMAN KALr Works, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 


% ATLANTA, GA. BRANCH: 
| 22/4 So. Broad St., Inman Bldg. 





ANGORA GOATS, 
‘Registered and High Grade, 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 
HEADS OUR FLOCK. 


CORWITH BROS., Asheboro, N. C. 


| 
| 
| 
] 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


ro Il. 





SOUTITERN RAILWAY SPECIAL 

RATES. 
£9.00—Raleigh to Charlottesville, 
return on account of Vir- 


Va., and 
inia Summer School of Methods. 
‘ts on sale July 13-16, final limit 

‘or all tickets sold from North and 

it] rolina points October 31. 

—~Raleigh to Fayetteville, N. 
return on account of Grand 

Royal Knights of King David. 

July 20, limited re- 

| turning July 20, 1903. 

-Raleigh to Denver, Col., 
and return on aeceount of Annual 

Convention Young People’s Society 





) 

} 
} 
1 





4 


ts on sale 


$42.00 





of Christian Indeavor. Tickets on 
sale June 30 to July 9, with final 
limit August 3 Liberal stop-over 
puvileges and diverse routes west of 
the Mississippi River. 
$13.10—Raleigh to Atlanta, Ga., 


return on aeeount of National 


| Convention Baptist Young People’s 
| Union of America. Tickets on sale 
July 7-10, final limit July 15, except 
by depositing this ticket with Joint 
Agent at Atlanta, and on payment 
of a fee of 50 cents, an extension 
an be had until August 15, 1903. 
$19.05—Raleigh to Detroit, Mich., 


eturn on aeeount of Interna- 
‘onvention Epworth League. 
m sale July 14-15, final limit 
an extension ean be 
including August 
ticket with Joint 
and on payment 


<cept 

and 
ing 

troit, 


i to 
lo bv Gdepos 


\ 1) 


Boston, Mass., 
unt of National 
ciation—this rate 
; membership fee. Tickets 
July 2-5, final limit July 12, 
( n extension ean be obtained 
and ineluding September 1, on 
f 50 cents and de- 

Joint Agent at 


on aecce 


1ee Oo 


leigh 30ston, Mass., 
Annual Meet- 
Chureh of Christ 
on sale June 
July 2, exeept an 
rn limit ean be ob- 
of a fee of 

siting ticket with 
Boston so as to leave 
than August 1. 

‘r particulars write or 


to 


account 





irst 
t). Ticket 

1 limit 
sion of retu 
l on pay 
dep 


\ ent at 


icnt 


late ig 
T. FE. GREEN, Ee. 
Raleieh: bE OF 
141, 


All ’phones No, 
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Moore County Woman’s Association for 
the Betterment of Public School- 
houses. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 

At the recent 
Teachers’ Institute of Moore County, 
which was held at Carthage, July 
13-18, the women took a long step 
toward the higher culture and refine- 


session of the 


ment of our youth, when they or- 
ganized the Moore County Woman’s 
Association for the Betterment of 
Public School-Houses. The Associa- 
tion was organized last Thursday af- 
ternoon with the following officers: 
President, Miss Anna D. Melver; 
Vice-President, Mrs. T. N. Woody; 
Seeretary, Miss Bessie M. Stuart; 
Treasurer, Miss Mamie Arnold. 

On Friday evening the members of 
the Association presented their cause 
to the public, hoping that many 
might be inspired with the same zeal 
and enthusiasm with which a few had 
begun the work. At this meeting, 
the plans for the work of the organi- 
zation were told in an earnest, force- 
ful manner by Miss Edith Royster, 
President of the Wake County Wo- 
man’s Association, who had been the 
mover and organizer of the work in 
Moore County, after which Miss 
Lyda Humber, of Jonesboro, made a 
most interesting talk on the first 
yearly meeting of the Association, 
which was recently held at the State 
Normal and Industrial College in 
Greensboro, the birthplace of the or- 
ganization. The great work which 
has been done, and which is being 
done by the Association in our State, 
were told of in a most earnest man- 
ner by Miss Florrie King, of Wil- 
mington, a charter member of the 
State organization. 

As a stimulus to the teachers of 
the County, in the work of beautify- 
ing the houses in which our school 
children spend at least four months 
in each year, the Moore County As- 
sociation has decided to offer two or 
more scholarships to some summer 
school, one to the lady teacher who 
makes the greatest improvement in 
her school-house and its surround- 
ings during the present school year, 
and the others to those making the 
next greatest improvements. 

Our efficient ex-Superintendent of 
Public Prof. T. M. 
Langley, made a liberal donation of 
twenty dollars to the Association for 
this purpose, and thirty dollars more 
was secured by 
tions. 

The success of this meeting was 
largely due to Supt. McLeod and Mr. 
George H. Hunter, whose hearty sup- 
port gave much encouragement to the 
women. 

This phase of our educational work 
is one that should appeal to every 
person who has been touched by the 
contagion of the great educational 


Instruction, 


smaller contribu- 


movement which is sweeping over our 
State, and we hope and believe that 
not many years will elapse before 
every cheerless, unattractive school- 
house in our Old North State will be 
made a place of beauty, and the 
young people of our State will re- 
ceive that true refinement which can 
come only by contact with the beauti- 
ful. 
BESSIE M. STUART, See. 
Moore Co., N. C. 





Buying on Time. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

No farmer can afford to buy com- 
The man 
that sells it ean’t afford to sell for 
He has to look out 
for the man who never pays and the 


mercial fertilizer on time. 
a small profit. 


eost of collection from those who 
try to get out of paying and the in- 
terest on the money invested, all be- 
fore he fixes the profit price. 

The farmers had a thousand times 
better borrow the money and _ pay 
a fair rate of interest and pay cash 
for what they buy. This would save 
thousands and thousands of dollars 
to the farmers of North Carolina 
every year. 

If the State Alliance would take 
up this one question and convince 
the farmers of the value of paying 
eash for all our supplies it would 
go very far towards placing them in 
a more independent position. 

I shall look for a mighty gathering 
of wise heads at old Hillsboro at the 
State Alliance in August. The world 
will look for some practical demon- 
strations of our carnestness. 

Let’s come up to the full measure 
of manhood. H. M. CATES. 

Alamance Co., N. C. 





Cotton and Tobacco Wilt. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
eotton in a 
number of sections of the State, and 
which causes the plant to wilt and 


A disease affecting 


die very suddenly, seems to be spread- 
ing. It usually shows itself first on 
a very small area which continues 
to grow, usually in a cirele, from 
yéar to year until large areas will 
not produce cotton. 

No treatment in the way of fer- 
tilizers, culture or otherwise has 
proved satisfactory in combating this 
disease. The most promising remedy 
is the selection of seed from oc- 
easional plants which mature in an 
area where nearly all of the plants 
around it have died. These seed, if 
planted another year on the same 
land, will not be subject to wilt and 
by thus accumulating seed a variety 
eventually be had 
which will not yield to the attacks 


of cotton can 


of the disease, which is produced by 
a fungus in the soil and’which enters 
the roots of the plants and clogs 
the circulation. 

Tobacco seems to be subject to a 
similar disease to that referred to 
above for cotton. A number of let- 
ters received at the Department of 
Agriculture last year indicated this 
and the matter has come up again 
this season. In tobacco wilt the roots 
and lower stems turn black on the 
inside and the leaves begin to eurl 
and finally the plant wilts and dies. 

The Department of Agriculture 
would like to be informed of the oe- 
currences of these diseases in differ- 
ent sections of the State, with a view 
extent of the 
trouble, and, if possible, to study the 


to ascertaining the 


disease and make collections of seed 
for the purpose of obtaining, if pos- 
sible, seed of these plants which will 
resist disease, 
B. W. KILGORE, 
N. C. Department of Agriculture, 
Raleigh. 








i a age : oe 
Literary, Business, Teachers’ Normal, Music and Shorthand. Excellent Boarding 
Halls and Dormitories. Two hundred and eighty students from thirty-six Counties, six 
States and Cuba. Twenty-five Free Scholarships. Splendid New Buildings. Beautiful 
and Healthful Location. Expenses very reasonable. Graduates assisted to Positions. 
Forty-first Term opens August 26. Illustrated Catalogue Free. Address, 


W. T. WHITSETT, Ph. D., Whitseit, N. C. 
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THE GRAHAM COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 


MARSHALLBERG, N., C. 
“DOWN BY THE MURMURING SEA.” 

















.. Leading Co-Educational College Preparatory School of.. 
... Eastern North Carolina... | 


Competent Teachers, Healthful Location, Mild Climate, Religious Training. 





Two hundred and sixty students enrolled Jast year. Fall Term begirs 
September 21st. Normal Course for Teachers Five Courses Leading to 
College entrance. 


Stenography, Typewriting, Book-keeping, Telegraphy. 
| Catalogue sent on applicat'on. Address 
THE PRESIDENT, Marshallberg, N. C. 


























Baptist Female University 


Schools of Arts, Science, and Philosophy, Art, Bible; Expression, and 
Business. Faculty of 5 men and 19 women, whose whole time, with two 
exceptions, is given to one subject. Recitation periods an hour each. 
Two thousand dollars worth of new equipments for Departments of 
Chemistry, Biology, Physies, History, and Mathematics. Musie Depart- 
ment embraces 2 of the 8 Clavier system graduates teaching in the 
South. Other Departments up-to-date. Students eared for by Lady 
Principal, Lady Physician, Matron and Trained Nurse. Expenses in the 
Literary course $167.50 per session. In the Club, about $45 less. Next 
session opens September Ist. For other information address 


R. T. VANN, President, Raleigh. N. C. 





Buie’s Creek Academy 


: And Business College, 


Gives thorough preparation for College and University. No better Business Course in 
the State. Elocution, Music, Art, Telegraphy, Elegant Brick Building, Library. Three 
Literary Societies. Moral surroundings unsurpassed. Rates low. Able faculty, repre- 
senting Wake Forest College. University of North Carolina, Oxford Seminary, Salem 
Academy, Woman’s College, Baptist Female University, New York Art School, Bryant 
and Stratton Business College, etc. Fo.r hundred and twenty-nine students from 49 
counties ané 7 States last year. 

“If better work is being done under the sun than is being done at Buie’s Creek, our 
attention bas not been called fo it.”’—tiblical Recorder. 

“Inmy judgment there is ‘no other school in the State nor in the South, so far as 
my knowledge goes, that is doing the work of yours.’’—President Vann. 

“A number of students have come to Wake Forest from ithis Academy. We have 
found them well prepared; and in no case have they ever given us any trouble.’’—Presi- 
dent Taylor. 

*T enjoyed my trip to Buie’s Creek very much, and your school has been a subject 
of comment by meever since. You are doing a great work—little short of wonderfui. I 
do not know any school that has given me more joy than yours.’’—Governor (. B. Aycock 


For catalogue, address 


REV. J. A. CAMPBELL, Principal, Buie’s Creek, Harnett Co., N. C. 











THE 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE NORMAL ant INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 


—ooes COURSKS aa 


Literary, Classical, Scientific, Pedagogical 
Commercial, Domestic Science, Manual Training, Music. 


Five courses leading to Diplomas. Advanced courses leading to Degrees. Well-equipved 
Practice and Observation School. Faculty numbers 40. Board, laundry, tuition, and fees 
for use of text-books, etc., $140 a year. For noi-residents of the State $160. Twelfth an- 
nual session begins September 15, 1993. To secure board in dormitories, all free-tultion ap- 
plications should be made before July 15th.’ Correspondence invited from those desiring 
competent teachers and stenographers. For catalogue and other information, address 


CHARLES D. McIVER, President, Greensboro, N. C. 












Nearly 2 score years we have 


for business. Only Business Col- / exs 
loge in Va., and seeond in Seuth monthsold, Address 
} to own its building. No vacation, 


Coir & GARREN, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


A Six Pure’ Bred Berkshire 
{\% been training men and women For Sale—{roars, Longfellow Strain, 2 





fgg Catalogue free. Bookkeepin, 
a Shorthand, Penmanship by nail’ 





President. 


| Cotton Gin. Bale Press. A pply to 
“leading bus, col, south Potomac river.” —Phila, Stenographer, 


JOHN McMILLAN, Henderson, N.C 


| Fifteen horse Engine, Saw 
; 4 | For Sale.—wit Corn Mill, Sixty-saw 
al; 
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NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR AUGUST 2. 





The King After God’s Heart. 


BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


The relations between 
Samuel and Saul after the latter’s 
“rejection” were but too exact a fore- 
cast of those between prophet and 
king through all Israel’s history. 
They are but too exact a type of 


strained 


those between God’s messengers and 
the constituted authorffies “all 
through the centuries. They must 
have been irksome and dangerous. 
Samuel had broken off all intercourse 
with Saul, but mourned for him and 
for his own bitterly disappointed 
hopes in him, and had to move with 
cireumspection in constant fear of 
his life. Saul was in the terrible 
position of himself for- 
saken, or rather of knowing that he 
had shaken off the God who had set 
him on the throne, and of walking 


knowing 


his unblessed course in a horror of 
great darkness; and that conscious- 
ness lashed his gloomy resolution into 
fury, and ultimately into madness. 
No doubt, both men had many wist- 
ful memories of the days when they 
were in full aecord, and vainly looked 
aeross the gulf now opened and ever- 
widening. No wonder, then, that 
Samuel shrank from the overt act of 
further assault on Saul’s now phan- 
tom monarchy, to which he was eall- 
And no 
the “subterfuge,” as 


ed in anointing a successor. 
wonder that 
erities who know more about books 
than about men and their affairs call 
it, of going to Bethlehem on the plea 
of sacrificing was commanded. 

A very little imagination, which 
realizes the situation, is all that is 
needed in order to ease the very su- 
perfine and impracticable morality 
which takes offense at the “decep- 
tion” of cloaking an act which it was 
necessary to do, and impossible to do 
The elders of 
the little village among its pastures 
were alarmed by the coming of the 
aged prophet, just as today the ap- 
pearance of a would 
They knew the 
weight of Samuel’s hand, and recog- 
still God’s 
prophet, and they probably remem- 
bered how heavily that hand had fal- 
len on Saul. 


Ile bids them sanctify themselves, 


without some sereen. 


“Kaimakam” 
terrify the fellaheen. 


nized his authority as 


and, for his part, goes straight to 


Jesse, and himself performs the 
necdful lustrations. It is to be ob- 
served that both the elders and 


invited to 
“come” to the sacrifice, and that the 
rejection of the stalwart sons, and 
the anointing of the uneconsidered 
youth brought in haste from the pas- 


Jesse’s he vusehold were 


tures, took place “when they were 
come.” Tt may be, then, that in the 
statement that it was translated “in 
the presence of his brethren,” we are 
to take “brethren” in the wider sense 
of his tribesmen and neighbors. It 
may also be noted that the meaning 
of the anointing was not disclosed, 
so that perhaps, though the fact was 
known, its significance as a designa- 
tion to kingship was not recognized. 

The first great principle involved 
in the choice of David is that which 





runs through all Seripture, because 
it runs through all Providence, that 
“the first shall be last, and the last 
first.” Low valleys are blessed with 
broad rivers; the heights are barren 
and parched. God’s gifts are given 
to the lowly in heart, and his judg- 
ments fall “upon all that is proud 
and haughty, and it shall be brought 
low,”—“and the Lord alone shall be 
exalted in that day.” Not once nor 
twice in the world’s history have its 
deliverers and guides sprung from 
the lower classes. “In vain is salva- 
tion hoped for from the hills.” A 
miner’s son in Thuringia remolds the 
chureh which a prinee’s son on the 
papal throne was corrupting. still 
more; a brewer in Huntingdon fash- 
ions England “into another mold.” 
And as regards individual salvation, 
it is the “meek and lowly in heart” 
who come to Jesus and find rest to 
their souls, while “the wise and pru- 
dent” have no eyes to see the Light 
of light. 

The next point brought out by the 
choice of David is the true qualifica- 
tion for authority. Saul had been 
chosen because he met the popular 
ideal. His thews and _ sinews, his 
physical strength, which presumably 
earried with it courage, marked him 
out as a fighting king. That was 
what Israel wanted, and they got it, 
and found out that it was not what 
they needed. Samuel shared in the 
popular notion in so far that, when 
he saw Eliab, “his countenance” and 
“the height of his stature” attracted 
him, perhaps because they reminded 
him of Saul, and he said, “Surely Je- 
hovah’s anointed is before him.” But 
another thought sprang up in his 
mind, which he discerned to be some- 
thing sacreder than its own answer 
to itself,—even God’s voice correct- 
ing his hasty judgment. And when 
the ruddy lad, with his lovely eyes 
and gracious youthful beauty, stood 
modestly before him, flushed with 
haste and wondering why he had been 
summoned, the conviction was borne 
in on him, “this is he,” and he knew 
that it was God who was saying so. 


THE UNIVERSITY 
..»OF NORTH CAROLINA... 














ACADEMIG DEPARTMENT, 
LAW MEDICINE, PHARMACY. 


One hundred and eight scholarships. 
Free tuition to teachers and to sons 
of ministers. Loans for the needy. 


608 STUDENTS. 66 INSTRUCTORS. 


New Dormitories, Water Works, 
Central Heating System, Library 


40,000 volumes. 
Fall term, academic and profession- 


al departments, begins Sept. 7, 1903. 
Address 


F. P. VENABLE, President, 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


CALDWELL SCHOOL. 





The Third Annual Session of Caldwell" 


School begins September 1, 1903. It is a quiet, 
inexpensive school, in a healthy locality. 
Board and tuition $8.00 a month. Music 
$2.50 a month. 
For other information, address, 
MATTIE J. CALDWELL, 
Lemon Springs, Moore County, N.C. 





EXECUTOR’S NOTICE. 


Having qualified as executor of the estate 
of J. Monroe Jones, deceased, of Wake Co., 
N. C., I bereby notify all persons owing 
said estate to make immediate settle 
ment with me. And all persons having 
claims against said estate are asked to pre- 
sent them to meon or before July 7, 1904, or 
this notice will be plead in bar of their re- 
covery. 


A. & M. COLLECE 


FOR THE COLORED RACE, 


Offers the best available opportunities for 
Mechanical and Agricultural training. Grad- 
uates earning from from thirty to one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars per month. 

Fall Term begins September 1, 1903. Rooms 





DO YOU WANT A TEACHER? 


We are in correspondence with hun- 
dreds of the best teachers in the United 
states for all grades school and college 
work. Can refer you to some that would 

robably suit. NO CHAKGE. Members 
ocated in 18 States at salaries $2,500 per 
year down. Cerrespondence with school 








Cc. H. COLLINS, Executor. 
Holly Springs, N.C. 


in Dormitory can be engaged after August 1. 
Send for catalogue. 
JAMES B. DUDLEY, President,| 
A. & M. College, |Greensboro, N.C. 


officers and teachers invited. 
THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
[Established 1891.] Raleigh, N.C. 























1903 


| 


850 Oxford Seminary, 


OXFORD, N. C. 


Apply for beautifully illustrated catalogue containing views of grounds, buildings, 
dormitories, laboratory, society hall, classes of 1908 and 1904, with courses of study, 
charges, ete. 

Board, and full Literary Tuition for Annual Session, $140. 
Two Degrees, Bb. A. and B. L. Music, Art, Elocution, Business Course. 


re. FP. HOoOBGoonb. 

























IMPROVED 


ALLIANCE ... 
SEWING .... 
MACHINES .. 


Style 3, Three Drawer, Box Cover, - - . « 





$16 50 


Style 4, Three Drawer, Box Cover, . - - ~ 17.50 
Style 6, Seven Drawer, Box Cover, - . . - 18.50 
Style 21, Five Drawer, Drop Head, . - . - 17.50 


Delevered Freight Prepaid to your nearest Railroad Station. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Cook Stoves! 








No. 7—16 Complete, : , ‘ ‘ $10.75 
No. 7—18 . ‘ : : . ° 12.00 
No. 7—20 * . . . . ; » 33.00 
No. 8—18 “ ‘ . ° . 7 12.75 
No. 8—20 « . : , . : - 14.00 





WAGONS, ONE HORSE AND TWO HORSE, 


At wholesale prices, f. 0. b. factory. No 
freight allowance. Write for prices.... 


AX CUTAWAY 
b 













eX) 












(4 \¥ DISK HARROWS, 
i ae a AN ye ALL SIZES. 
Mowers, Hay Rakes, Plows, Castings, Cultivators, Paints, &c., &c. 


Horse Shoes, Barbed and Smooth Wire, 
Wire Fence for Farm and Poultry..... 


GROCHRIBS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 








ges Write for prices on anything you wish to purchase. I 
have no general price list. Orders from all Alliancemen and ex- 
Alliancemen solicited. 


Place your orders at once for Cow Peas, German Millet, Soja Beans, 
etc., etce., before prices advance. 


T, B. PARKER, S. B. A,, 


RALEIGH, NORTH CARO.INA. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


is in the blood.” It secms 


children sport: time is 
It is as firmly established : 
some has said. 


sons, one 


walking on stilts, then 
then the season for flying 
Thousands of boys in 
communities 
the same 


PAMCS at 


have 
time. 


We used to eall stilts in th 
The pl c¢ 


try “tomwalkers.” 


foot was a fork in a limb, a1 


of us were so proficient that 1 


get about on tomwalk« rs 
eroteh four or five teet 
ground. 


Maybe some man, a chronic 
who yet had the redeeming 


] 


loving children, was as handy in 


ing toys as James Whi 
Raggedy Man in making 
arrows; and he assisted 

With 


light wood, a covering of 


substantial kites. 


and a tail of various colored p: 


—how delightfully did our 


1 


made kite sail in the Mare} 
And while we were enjoying 


in our small hill-eneireled 
tle 
other parts of the nation 


did we 


the ocean 
gaged in a like plea 


I have spoken of “The Pret 
} 


Book” 


tle Pocket 


lutionary times, and the gan 


tioned in it. 


those games, enjoyed csp 


schoolboys. At 


twenty of the larger ones woul 


in a row, stooping over 


hands on the knees, when ¢! 


most—the “frog’—would 


each successively, and take his 


ing position far down in 


the person left behind would 


in a similar manner, an 


go the leneth of the lone 
street and back to the school er 


Sometimes the person to 


over would give way? when th 
fall whic 


frequently resulted in pai 


would receive a 


A Few Innocent Games. 
We often hear the expres 


and in. differ 


Does it not seem insti 


tr 
Tc mil 


us ll 


Pat 


dream that 9 ¢hi 


were at tHe mo! 


published 
Leapfrog Wi 


the noon hour 


with the | 


mn 


1 


hoarer 
alt 

hh nal 

1 
| 


Ri 


CY 


mai 


? 


‘ 


paimmiu 


ries. 


Tag was another game, but 
oftenest played by girls and 


Still another was 
hide—or it 


boys. 


should 


hide, then eall out “Wh 
and the task of 
These 


opportunity for the small 


begin. { 


rid of some of his 


the exercise was conducive to | 


On winter evenings the 


ing children would eath 


hospitable home, and enjoy 


nocent 


fox-and-geese, played with e 


William-trimble-to 


and chickany crany crow. 


corn, 


be relegated to the kitch 


and stamp, or sit by the 
fire 
riddles, while the potatoc 
a bank of hot ashes and 


simmered in a row on the 


have be 


aa +] 
hnding them 


games furni 


anim: ! 


amusements as hu 


telling stories or proy 


n eall 


hide and whoop. A numbe1 


to 


blazing 


my 1 . ] 
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hildish imagination was 


by the stories relat- 
imid ones would edge 

or glanee apprehen- 
the 


Where shadows 


clk in remote cor- 
> ran down their backs, 
ime came for them to 


ig b wv had to aceom- 


keep off the “gob- 
And the riddles! The first 
to have heard was no 
very ancient, and it is told to- 
! ] districts. It was: 
iscuit, deep as a eup, 


s oxen can’t pull it up?’ 


e one, faneying himself 
olving puzzles as the poet 
“Tt’s a well!” 


chieckany ecrany 


ld exelaim: 
e game of 
Snany a middle-aged person 
recall it with pleasure, and the 
onee knew when life 
The fea- 


and mother, now 


scrious cares. 
fathye r 
pictures on the walls— 
voices hushed these 
vent the mellow glare of the 
| the tick of the old Seth 

as Clock these come back onee 


r olden, golden glory at 


mbrancee of the game. <A 
box, or perhaps the grown 
of the house, would be the 
or owl, or buzzard, while a half 


* children, taking the role of 


range themselves be- 
nother hen, usually a stron- 

> bov than the rest. While 
ibled and tried to keep 
a0] 


h of the enemy, the 


‘hickany, crany crow, 

to the well to wash my toe; 
me back one of my ehick- 
gone, 

What ti eis it, old witch 2” 

Phen the witch would make an ef- 


h one of the echieks, while 
would make as frantie ef- 
ep under the protection of 


rageous mother hen as if he 


assailed by some ravenous 
IT sometimes recall the men who are 
| as great—those who have 


hrough slaughter to a throne, 
rannized in their assumed “di- 
a despairing peas- 
ecneaged in 
really for the bet- 
then I 
those who have 
childhood happier 
thy by Ilim who blessed 
though they be forgot- 
‘eerated here.—Will | Be 
ille Christian Advo- 


some 





i mankind; and 


] 
mewnere 








icient.—F. M. ARROSMITH. 


THING EQUALS IT FOR ALL 
KINDS OF SOFT AND BONY 
GROWTIIS., 

( boro, N. C., Jan. 18, 1908. 

| ' “Williams Co., Cleve- 


GOMBAULT’S 
AUNSTIC BALSAM with great suc- 

I | kinds and bony 
ich as wind puffs, capped 


| ] IV ¢ Lim(¢ | 


of soft 


, curbs, splints, and for barb 

C , und unhealthy sores. I 

d nothing to equal it. It is the 
St ¢ ical rem dy on the mar- 
th me time the most 


ting the best of his teacher has been 
heard 
character which tempted him to de- 
ceive his teacher into believing that 
he had solved his problems and com- 
pleted his tasks himself, led him to 
cheat his employer, to idle whenever 
his back was turned, and to clip his 
day’s work, until he finally lost his 
position. 


of cheating his teacher,—has proved 
a perpetual handicap, and has lost 
him many a good situation. 


The Boy Who Deceived His Teacher. 


The boy who used to boast of get- 


from. The same traits of 


His lack of education—the result 


His dis- 
honesty, which started in the school- 
room, has grown until nobody will 
trust him, and he has no credit or 
standing in his community. 

As a boy, he thought himself very 
clever in being able to dodge his les- 
sons and impose upon his teacher; 
but he realizes now that the person 
cheated was himself. In those preci- 
ous days of youth, he robbed himself 
of pearls of great value which he 
never will be able to recover. 

The thief of time and opportunity 
often thinks he is enriching himself, 
but he awakes one day to the truth 
that he is poorer and meaner for the 
theft.—June “Success.” 





NO PITY SHOWN. 

“For years fate was after me 
continually,” writes F. A. Gulledge, 
of Verbena, Ala. “I had a terrible 
ease of Piles causing twenty-four 
tumors. When all failed, Bucklen’s 
Arnica Salve cured me. Equally 
good for Burns and all aches and 
pains. Only 25 cents at all drug- 
gists. 





Every Progressive Farmer Reader Should 
Have a Copy of 


“Feeding 
Farm 
Animals,” 


BY DR. CHARLES WII. BURKETT, 
of the N. C. A. & M. College. 


Bound in Cloth, 125 Pp. Price $1.00. 


Save money by learning to feed 
your animals without waste. Learn 
what to feed for fat and what for 
milk; learn the properties of differ- 
ent feeds and the needs of different 
animals; learn how to combine differ- 
ent feeds so as to get the greatest 
results for the least money. 

By practicing the simple truths 
laid down in this little book, you can 
save any month more than enough 
to pay for its cost. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


The standard retail price is $1— 
you can’t get it from Dr. Burkett for 
less—but he has kindly made a spe- 
cial rate to The Progressive Farmer 
by which we are enabled to offer a 
copy of the book, postpaid, and a 
year’s subscription to The Progres- 
sive Farmer, sent to any address for 
only $1.50—so long as the supply 
lasts. Only a small edition has been 
issued, and it is not unlikely that the 
present supply will be exhausted 
within a few weeks. Remember: 
book alone is $1; a year’s subscrip- 
tion alone is $1. 
$1.50. Order to-day. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


We send both for 


NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona. 
Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 
Secretary and Treasurer—T. K. Bruner, 
Raleigh. 
Executive Committee—J. Van Lindley, 
Chairman, J. F. Gulliver, B. von Herff, O. W. 
Biacknall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 
P. H. Beck, Moses Cone, — 
District Vice-Presidents—W. L. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. 
Cole, Waynesville; P. H. Beck, Southern 
Pines; Moses Cone, Blowing Rock. 

~~ 





STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


8. L. Patterson, ex efficio, Chairman. 
District Members:—(1) John M. Forehand 
Edenton; (2) J. B, Stokes, Windsor; (3) Wm. 
Dunn, Newbern; (4) C. N. Allen, Auburn; 
(5) R. W. Scott, Melville; (6) A. T. McCal- 
lum, Red Springs; (7) J. P. McRae, Laurin- 
burg; (8) RK. L. Doughton; Laurel Sprinsg; 
(9) W. A. Graham, Machpelahb; (10) A. Can- 
non, Horse Shee. 

OFFICERS, 


8. L. Patterson, Commissioner. 

T. K. Bruner, Secretary. 

B. W. Kilgore, State Chemist 

Tait Butler, State Veterinarian. 

Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist 
Gerald McCarthy, Botanist and Biologist. 
H. H. Brimley, Naturalist and Curator. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE, 


President—W.B. Fleming Ridgeway, War- 
ren County. 
Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, Salisbury, 
Rowan County. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business 
Agent—T. B. Parker, Raleigh, Wake County. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 
County. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. wi. 
Mitchell, Walter, Wayne County. 


Chaplain—Rev. W. 8. Mercer, Moyock, 
Currituck Coupty. 
Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, 


Guilford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. 
Beaufort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. 
Graham, Machpelah, L'ncoln County. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh 

W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway. 

John G.aham, Warrenton. 

Dr. J. E. Pesson, Pikeville. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer. 


JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, 


John Graham, Chairman, Warrenton. 
H. T. Jones, Goldsboro. 
J.K. Hughes, HilJsboro. 


Lane, Aurora, 





STATE AGRICULTURAL 8‘ IETY. 
President—J. A. Long, Roxboro. 
Secretary—J. E. Pogue, Raleigh. 

Treasurer and Assistant Secretary +C laude 
Denson, 





FARMERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 


President—J.S Cuningham, Cunirnghams. 
Secretary—W. P. Batchelor, Raleigh. 





AGRI ULTURAL EXTERIMEST STA- 
TION. 


Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh. 

Agriculturist—C W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 

Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Ka- 
leigh. 

Chem!st—W. A. Withers, Raleigh. 

Veteri:. a’ ian—Tait Kut er, Raleigh. 

Biologist— F. L. Stevens, West Raleigh 

Entomologist—Franklin Sherman, Jr., Ra- 
leigh. 

Assistant Chemist—G. 8S. Fraps, Raleigh. 

Poultryman J.S Jeffrey, West Keleigh. 

A+ sistant in Field Experiments—B. F. Wa!- 
ton, West Ral: igh. 

Assistant in bairy Husbandry—J C, Ken- 
dall, West Raleigh 





EASTERN CAROLINA FRUIT AND 
TRUCK GROWERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 
President- W. L. Hill, Warsaw. 
Vice-President—W. E. Springer, Wilming- 


ton. 

Secretary and Business Agent—H. T. Bau- 
man, Wilmington 

Treasurer—S. H Si‘range, Fayetteville. 

Attorney— E. 8. Martin, Wilmington. 

Directors—J. B. Oliver, J. A. Westbrook, Mt. 
Olive; I L. Faison. Faison; W. L. Hi'l, War- 
Faw; W. Fussell, Rose H ll; B. F. Fussell, 
Teachey; J S. Westbrook Wallace; J. 
Moore, Burgaw; E. Porter, Rocky Point; W. 
i. Springer, H.'l. Bauman, Wilmington ; Dr. 
Geo. F, Lucas, Currie; S H Strange, Fayette- 
ville; W.H Thigpen, M_F. Leonhart, Chad- 
bourn; H. L. Struthers, Grists. 

Executive Committee—W. L. Hill, chair- 
man; J. A. Westbrook, W. E. Springer, J. A. 











Raleigh, N. O. 


Westbrook and W. E. Thigpen. 
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WOMAN’S WORK — 


The Preservation of Grape Juice and 
Sweet Cider. 


The manufacture of unfermented 
grape juice and of sweet cider as- 
sumes 
many localities, but difficulty is often 
experienced in preparing a product 
which will “keep,” 
ment. 

Fermentation is due to the pres- 
ence of micro-organism in the juice 
or cider, and may be prevented by 
sterilizing the latter as well as the 
vessels used in connection with the 
bottling of the product. Heating 








considerable proportions in 


i. e., does not fer- 


is the simplest, safest, and most ef- 
fective sterilizing, but 
great care is necessary in order to 


means’ of 


so control the temperature as to se- 
eure thorough sterilization without 
injuring the flavor of the product. A 
report of the Canada Experimental 
Farms gives an aceount of a series 
of experiments on the best means 
of sterilizing grape juice. The con- 
clusion, which probably aplies to 
sweet cider as well as to grape juice, 
was that “the natural flavor of grape 
juice may be preserved intact by rais- 
ing the temperature of the 
gradually to 170 degress F., keeping 


juice 


it at this point for ten minutes and’ 


then quickly bottling it, taking care 
to use air-tight 
thoroughly sterilized vessels. 


and 
These 


vessels should be taken from a tank 


absolutely 


or kettle of boiling water, immedi- 
ately filled, and corked or covered 
with the least possible delay.” 

The use of 
salicylic acid, is considered unwise. 
They are 
used with great caution may be in- 
jurious to health. 


antisepties, such as 


unnecessary, and unless 





What Shall We Eat in Hot Weather ? 


Dr. H. W. Wiley, chemist of the 
Department = of 
swers that question in the folowing 


Agriculture, an- 


interview, in which he takes  occa- 
sion to expres his opinion of soda 
water and ic® tea as sure means to 
an early death. We quote: 

“The devil lurks in the soda water 
fountain, and iced tea is simply sui- 
eide. If persons would only use pre- 
‘aution there is no reason why one 
should suffer more with sickness in 
One of the 


most flagrant causes of sickness in 


summer than winter. 


summer is entirely overlooked by 
law. 
ealed atention to the danger of eat- 


I have on several occasions 


ing vegetables grown on or under 
ground which has been exposed to 
contamination by sewerage, city 
waste or garbage.” 

Asked if meat was unhealthy in 
hot weather, he said: “Meat is much 
than 
both 


Vegetables are 


more easily digested starchy 


vegetables, and is nutritious 
and 
watery, and furnish little nutriment, 
their qualities 

and mechanical. 


condimental. 


econdimental 
Meat, good bread, 
potatoes and milk free from germs 


being 


is the diet to be relied upon at all 
Good bread 
the foundation of 


times for god health. 
should be 
meal, and too much eare cannot be 
given to its preparation. Bread 


every 





should be at least a day old before. 


it is eaten, if not older. 

“Tf poor persons, especially the 
very poor, would take more cereal 
food and less meat they would be 
better off physically and financially. 
For instance, wheat costs three cents 
a pound, as against fifteen cents for 
beef. 


only 10 per 


The pound of wheat contains 


cent moisture, while 
the pound of beef is more than half 
moisture. You get more than twice 


the nourishment from three cents’ 
worth of wheat than you do from 
the pound of beef. Eat more bread 
and wheat and less meat is a good 
rule for hot weather. 
by bread alone, upon 


alone he would soon die.” 


Man ean live 
while meat 
“How about summer drinks 2” said 
Dr. Wiley, disdainfully. 


snares of the devil. 


“They are 
The custom of 
sonstantly dosing the stomach with 
ice-cold drinks in summer is simply 
suicidal. The extreme cold contracts 
the pores through which the pepsin 
is secreted and tends to congest the 
When thirsty 
in hot weather one should drink water 
at from 60 to 65 degrees. Drink 
slowly, and all you want, and you 
will find that water at this tempera- 
ture quenches the thirst much better 
than iced water.” 


eords of the stomach. 





A Heart to Heart Talk With Girls. 

How I wish, as the rain patters 
softly outside and twilight shadows 
gather around, that I could have all 
the farmer of Hearts and 
Homes with me to-night, including 
dear Aunty Wallace in 
arm chair yonder. 

What a splendid talk we could have 
as we each took our turn telling all 
our future hopes and ambitions of 
life, for where is the girl who has 
not these dreams of the future, and 
IT am sure we all wish to aspire to 
that which illuminates our pathway 
and makes for us a “mark in the 
world.” 

Now, dear girls, I wish to ask you 


girls 


that cozy 


how many of us are satisfied with this 
dear, quiet, farm life? No doubt 
many of you envy the well-dressed 
“city girls,” and you think how nice 
it must be to have not much to do 
but to “dress up,” play the piano, 
and walk the streets with apparently 
nothing to worry about, but as I have 
had a little experience in the city 
(not as these fine girls, but as a 
working girl), I wish to tell you that 
the country girl is to be envied by 
What if her dress is 
nut quite the latest style, and her 
face and hands show just a little tan 


her city sister. 





NIGHT WAS HER TERROR. 


“IT would cough nearly all night 
long,” writes Mrs. Chas. Applegate, 
of Alexandria, Ind., “and could 
hardly get any sleep. I had con- 
sumption so bad that if I walked a 
block I would cough frightfully and 
spit blood, but, when all other medi- 
eines failed, three $1.00 bottles of 
Dr. King’s New Discovery wholly 
cured me and I gained 58 pounds.” 
It’s absolutely guaranteed to cure 


Coughs, Colds, La Grippe, Bron- 
chitis and all Throat and Lung 
Troubles. Price 50 cents and $1.00. 


Trial bottles free at all druggists. 





from helping that dear father hoe 
the garden? She bears the stamp 
of true country life and ave love her 
all the more. 

And, dear girls, did you ever stop 
to think who does the duties at home 
while these city girls in their finery 


Who but 


mother, too often 


are parading the streets / 
the dear patient 
her daughter’s slave. It is she who 
sacrifices the little things in the way 
of dress that her daughter may have 
the extra new hat or dress while 
mother remains at home, never seem- 
ing to care about going anywhere. 
Dear. girls, let us think these 
things over seriously, for much we 
owe our good, faithful parents, the 
best friends we have on earth. Let 
“In all prob- 


a few 


us say to ourselves, 


ability I may be here but 
years—not long enough to begin to 
pay for all my parentts have done 
fore me; how, then, may I show my 
gratitude?” Tf you 
know I will say that in being cheerful 


really want to 


you ean show your gratitude more 
for the 
because of lack 


than in any other way, 


world suffers most 
of cheerfulness. 

It may be difficult for father and 
mother to be always cheerful for 
they alone are foreed to bear many 
trials of which the younger members 
of the family until 
they go into homes of their own, and 


never dream 


nothing ean lighten their burdens 
more than a cheerful son or daugh- 
ter. I ean recall instances when but 
a child I would experience a wicked 
satisfaction in a deep-seated attack 
of the blues, 
those days brings the quick tears to 


but the memory of 


my eyes and a guilty feeling to my 
heart. that it is 
not worth while to control your ill 


Dismiss the idea 


temper at home. While at sweeping, 
eooking, or sewing, let us be happy, 
and sing a cheeruful song, thereby 
bringing into our parents’ life the 
And if 


your naughtiness must have a vent, 


very element of sunshine. 


let it be noticed by only the outside 
world. You will be glad when you 
step out into the unknown future and 
say goodbye to father and mother, 
knowing that you are not likely to see 
them again on earth.—A. G., in Wal- 
lace’s Farmer. 





Lucas County. — 

Prank J. CHENEY makes oath t he is the 

senior partner of the firm of F. J. CHENEY&Co., 

doing business in the yd of Toledo, County 

and State aforesaid, and that said firm will pay 

the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for 

each and every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
eured by the use of Hatu’s CaTarRRH CURE. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A.D. 1886, 


Stats op Onto, Cfry or ToLepo, Nye 
h 


} oat. A. W. GLEASON, 
pow Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure istaken internally and acta 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY &CO., Toledo, O. 


QP fold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


FREE 


from anxiety over 
wash day are those 
who use a Dilley Queen 
Washer. We manufac- 
ture three styles of 
wahhers. To introduce 
them we will give you 
the advantage of our 
factory prices for a 
time. Write for catalogue and prices. Our 
U-TO-DATE, at $2.50, 

LYONS WASHING MACHINE CO., Lyons, Mich. 








When writing advertisers please 
mention this paper. 





Healthy 
Children 


are kept strong and well; weak and 
puny littie folks are made vigorous 
by the use of that famous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUCE 


Corrects all disorders of the stomach, 
expels worms, etc. Palatable and 
positive in action. Bottle by mail, 25c. 

E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 
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isit Our Exhibit 
at the Fairs; let us show you the mee construc- 


tion, and, the quality of wire in The PA 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect Juue 14th, 1903. 








This condensed schedule is published as 
information and is subject to change 
without notice to the public. 


TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 

12.50 A. M. No. 111 daily for 
Greensboro and local points. Carries 
Pullman sleeper Goldsboroto Greensboro, 
connecting at Greensboro with No. 39. 
‘‘Atlanta Express,’’ Pnilman sleeper and 
day coaches to Atlanta, Pullman Tourist 
sleeper to San Francisco Cal., Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays via New Orleans 
and Southern Pacific. No. 33, ‘‘Florida 
Express,’’ for Charlotte, Columbia and 
Savannah. Pullman sleeper to Jackson- 
ville, Fort Tampa, Charleston and Au- 
gusta connections forall pointsin Floridia. 
No. 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwestern 
Limited,’’ solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wilkesboro, Danville 
and local stations 5:20 a. m. No. 112 
daily for Goldsboro and Jocal stations; 
connecting at Goldsboro with Atlantic 
Coast Line for Wilmington, N. C., Wil- 
son, N. C., Tarboro, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations, also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N. 
C., and intermediate stations. 

8.56 A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens- 
bore and local stations, connects at Dur- 
ham for Oxford, Henderson, Keysville 
and Richmond. At University Station 
for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sunday. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U. S. 
‘Fast Mail’? for Washington and all 
points north; Pullman drawing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Salem, 
Mocksville and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 

boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina points. At Golds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., and Norfok, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
outgoing steamers. 
Hk P.T1. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro and intermediate stations; connects 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksville, Keys- 
ville daily except Sunday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 
Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and first-claes 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla, 
No. 35 ‘‘U. S. Fast Mail’’ for Atlanta and 
all points south and southwest, Pullman 
drawing room sleepers to Birmingham 
and New Or eans, day coaches Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, also with north 
bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
ington and all points north; Pullman 
drawing room sleepers and abservation 
car to New York; connection is also made 
at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
Salisbury to Memphis. 

4.12 P. M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 
boro and local stations. 

Cc. H. ACKERT, Gen’l Manager. 
W. A. TURK, Pass. Traf. Manager. 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D. C. 
R. L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
T. E. GREEN, City Ticket Agent, 
Office in Yarborough House Building, 
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mer I am sure of getting in a wheat 
erop, and having the land in good 
eondition, besides having cut a pea 
erop for hay. 

I keep about fifteen registered Jer- 
sey milk cows, and feed them cotton 
The cow barn is 
so arranged that I can drive through 
The stables 
are well bedded, and the manure is 


seed meal and bran. 
it to get the manure. 


hauled to the poor places and spread 
direct from the wagon. I bought a 
piece of land adjoining my farm, 
that contains fifty acres. It had been 
cultivated, but as I have before de- 
scribed, it was thrown out because it 
was poor to Fully 
eight acres of that land had the top 
soil washed off to the clay. the re- 
mainder being grown up in sassafras, 


too cultivate. 


briars and second growth red oaks. 
I first began to treat that land by 
pasturing it with sheep, then, after 
a few years, I gave it a good plowing 
and subsoiling, and a thorough grub- 
bing, taking up everything by the 
roots. I made fourteen hundred bush- 
els of oats on this land, besides feed- 
ing some in the sheaf. One year I 
had eight hundred bushels of wheat, 
and another I had as fine a crop of 
corn as I To-day 
that land is in peas and clover, and 
uniform all over, and yet my wagon 


ever saw grow. 


is running, as I write, applying ma- 
nure to the poorest spots I ean de- 
tect in the field preparatory to a 
wheat crop. 

For many years I was troubled by 
heavy rains washing the hill sides 
into the little branches, and by the 
little streams overflowing, and wash- 
ing the top soil away. This was espe- 
cially noticeable, if I was cultivating 
it in corn. 

I am now adopting the policy of 
putting all such land 
nent meadows. 


into perma- 
If the hills are washed by heayy 
rains, the soil is caught by the mead- 
ows and is deposited before it reaches 
the stream. If the stream overflows 
the meadow is improved. After every 
big freshet, I am not grieving that 
my land is washed away. 
deavored (as much as 


I have en- 
my means 
would permit) to use machinery, and 
my constant aim has been to inerease 
the product and to reduce the labor. 
No more labor is required now on 
account of machinery and improve- 
ment in size of fields, than was re- 
quired when it produced only one- 
fourth as much. 

I feel that I ought to say that I 
do not believe I could have sueceeded 
as well as I have had it not been for 
the help of my family. I married 
soon after going to the farm, and my 
wife has been bookkeeper all the 


time and general manager when I 





was away. My little boys do the milk- 
ing, attend to the cows, separate the 
milk, feed the calves, and do the hun- 
dreds of other things which if I had 
had to hire would have seriously hin- 
What I wish to im- 
press upon others is that if I have 


dered my plans. 


succeeded under these circumstances, 
others can. If this spirit of improv- 
ing farms, and making them more 
attractive, is followed up from year 
to year, we would all be surprised at 
what a wonderful change it would 
make in the appearance of this coun- 
try. It is my purpose, if I live twen- 
ty years, to double my present pro- 
duction. I believe it can be done. 
When young men are educated to 
be farmers, as the doctors, lawyers, 
and preachers are for their profes- 
sions, you are going to see in this 
Piedmont section* just what I am de- 
seribing, not in a few instances, but 
on a large seale. To sum it up in 
a few words, agricultural education, 
live stock, rotation of crops, using 
clover, peas and other leguminous 
plants, thorough cultivation, and de- 
termination to sueceed, are the most 
essential points necessary to the im- 
of 


From the soil comes the food, 


provement our worn out clay 
lands. 
the clothing, and (either directly or 
indirectly) every material for human 
There- 


fore it is the duty of every farmer, 


satisfaction and enjoyment. 


or owner of the soil, to build up the 
same, and to yearly improve its fer- 
tility, to make it eapable of produc- 
ing the materials in an increasing 
quantity necessary for the benefit of 
mankind. 

_In conclusion, I wish to express the 
opinion that, knowing the markets 
as I do, and knowing what these lands 
are capable of producing with proper 
attention, taking into consideration 
the fine water, and healthy climate, 
there is no other section of the State 
that offers greater inducements for 
the young man, with limited means, 
to own a farm, rear a family, and 
make himself a useful and independ- 
and 


ent citizen, and live a_ happy 


contented life. 





The fouretenth of July, the anni- 
versary of the fall of the Bastile, 
was celeated in Paris in a brilliant 
manner.” There was a review of the 
garrison, during which Santos Du- 
mont appeared over the scene in his 
airship, and saluted President Lou- 
bet, who was reviewing the troops, 
with three blasts the 
of his motor, then sailed away to his 
headquarters at Poteau. 


from whistle 





BRUTALLY TORTURED. 


A case came to light that for per- 
sistent and unmerciful torture has 
perhaps never been equaled. Joe 
Golobick, of Colsua, Calif, writes: 
“For fifteen years I endured insuffer- 
able pain from Rheumatism and 
nothing relieverd me though I tried 
everything known. I came across 
Electric Bitters and it’s the greatest 
medicine on earth for that trouble. 
A few bottles of it completely re- 
lieved and cured me.” Just as good 
for Liver and Kidney troubles and 
general debility. Only 50 cents. 
Satisfaction guaranteed by all drug- 
gists. 


22 Years The BEST WAGON 


That is the record of the celebrated 


FLORENCE WAGON 


FOR ALL FARM PURPOSES. 
Many western farmers will have no_ other. 


With or Without Patent Coil Lae 


== 


ky the wagon. 
mae any other wagon, but send for our free 


Before you buy any wagon see the FLORENCE 
in justice to yourself. Every Florence is fully 
Guaranteed. Our ffearest agent will show you 
If no agent near you, don’t buy 


taf illustrated catalogue, copy of our periodical, 
“The Florence Waggin’ Tongue,” and our low 
offer and liberal terms, to supply you direct 





Mii 


FLORENCE WACON WORKS, 





e) 
from the factory. Write today to Dept. D. 


= FLORENCE, ALABAMA. 








DON'T BEA 


And think you can't 





find 


Clothing, Hats, Shoes, Underwear, Etc., 


as cheap as you want to buy, at our Store— | 


but come and see for yourself. .... . 


Reliable Goods at Low Prices, 








STATEMENT 


Supreme Hive of the Ladies of the 
Maccabees of the World, 


OF PORT HURON, MICHIGAN. 


ao 
CONDITION DECEMBER 31, 1902, AS SHOWN 
BY STATEMENT FILED. 


Amount net Ledger Assets De- 
cember 31 of previous year.. $ 

Income—From Policy-holders, 
$889,828.48; Miscellaneous, 
$1B,508. 72; TOCA. .0.0-0ccsesessesneees 
Disbursements- To Policy-hold- 
ers, $470,819.96; Miscellane- 
ous, $151,317.11; Total........... 
Business in force—Number of.. 
PPOTIOROE, BO BTOS ..cccsevesnsseess ccs 
Written during year—Number 
of Policies, 18,754; Amount.. 
Losses—At beginning of year, 
$40,550.00; Incurred, $509,939.47; 


428,073.61 


903,427.20 


622,137.07 
78,029 791.08 
13,217,500.C0 


Paid..... sarlenvateavnasaxesces 483,439.47 
ASSETS. 
Value of Stocks and Bonds 
(United Staies, State, etc, 
COOMA, oo ance's ic vanes ceaeeahekaskiks $ 476,656.2 . 
Interest and Rents due and ac- 


REE Dodaecaincianiese’ 
Cash in Home Office and de- 
posited in Banks.................. 
Per Capita t'ax actually*collec- 
tedand held by Subordina.e 


8,770.00 
232,707.46 


ESTER IN 6,000.00 
All other Assets, detailed in 

EBD TNOIG, Os cascackanasasannsionsc sacs 15,277.58 

MONIT 5. cassscnnganasananncadapaciccas $ 734,411.32 


Less assets, not admitted 15,277.58 


Total admitted assets..... $ 





719,133.74 
LIABILITIES, 


Losses in Process of Adjust- 

ment or Reported............... i$ 62,000.00 
Losses Adjusted and unpaid... 50.00 
Losses Resisted..............0...c0.cce.0 5,000.00 
Salaries, Accounts and Bills, 

due and accrued .................. 16,629.57 
All other liabilities as detailed 

BT BUATOMIONG cc cncecnceccsccessccovcss 7,150.00 





Total Liabilities as to 
Policy-holders .............. $ 
Balance on hand to protect 
contract in addition to 
right assessment, under 
following funds: 
Emergency, - 
Expense - - : 


90,829.57 


$620,454.28 


7,849.89  $ 628,304.17 








No Business in North Carolina in 1902. 


President, Mrs. Lillian M. Hollister. 

Secretary, Miss Bina M. West. 
B HomeOflice,Macgabee Temple, Port Huron, 
Michigan. 

General Agent for service, Insurance Com- 
missioner, Raleigh, N. C. 

Business Manager or Organizer for North 
Carolina, Managed from Home Office. 


STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
RALEIGH, July 1, 1903. 
I, JAMES R. YOUNG, Insurance Commis- 
sioner, do hereby certify that the aboveisa 
true and correct abstract of the statement of 
the Ladies of the Maccabees of the World, a 
Fraternal Order, of Port Huron, Michigan, 
filed with this Department, showing the 
condition of said Company, on the 83lst day 
of December, 1902. 
Witness my hand and official seal, the day 
and date above written. 
JAMES R. YOUNG, 
Insurance Commissioner, 


















is not much fora hay press, butin the 
five years that the — 
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RED RIPPER #2y Press 


has been on the market, the expense for repairs has been 
less than thatamount. The Red Ripper is a one horse 
hay press, costing less than any other machinein the mar- 
ket. Easy capacity, twenty bales per hour. Our new Cata- 
logue No. 423 is ready to be mailed to you if you ask forit. 
Distributing points, Baltimore, Memphis, Cincinnati. 


Address SIKES MFC. CO., Helena, Georgia. 














SEABOARD 
Arg Linge Raitwasy 


Short Line to principal cities of 
the South and Southwest, Florida, 
Cuba, Texas, California and Mexico, 
also North and Northwest, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Memphis and 
Kansas City. 

Trains leave Raleigh as follows: 
No. 34. NORTHBOUND. 

1.25 a. m.—“‘Seaboard Express.” For 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton and all points North, 
Northeast and Northwest. 

No. 38. 

11.15 a. m—‘Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For ALL POINTS from Ra- 
leigh to Portsmouth WNorlina 
to Richmond ;connects at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
with A. C. L.; at Portsmouth- 
Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS for points North and 
Northeast. 

No. 66. 

11.50 a. m.—“Seaboard Mail” for 
Richmond, Washington Balti- 
more, Philadelphjw, New York 
and Boston. Connects at 
Richmond with C. and O. for 
Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 
Louis; at Washington with 
Pennsylvania and B. and O. 
for all points. 

No. 31. SOUTHBOUND. 

4.00 a. m.—‘Seaboard Express,” for 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 
Charleston, Savannah, Jack- 
sonville, St. Augustine, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 41. 

4.00 p. m.— “Seaboard Local Mail,” 
for Charlotte, Atlanta and all 
local points. Connects at At- 
lanta for all points South and 
Southwest. ° 

No. 27. 

7.33 p. m—‘Seaboard Mail,” for 
Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At- 
lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- 
man berths reserved. Tickets de- 
livered at hotels and residences with- 
out extra charge at 


UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE, 


Yarborough House Building, 
©. H. GATTIS, C. T. & P. A., 
Phones 117. Raleigh, N .C. 
FH. 8. LEARD, T.-P. A, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


